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Chronicle 


The War.—On the western front the battle for Cam- 
brai has been raging all the week. Practically the entire 
struggle has centered about the Bourlon Wood and the 
villages of Bourlon and Fontaine. 
Bourlon Wood is the key of the situa- 
tion, for placed as it is on a crest, it 
overlooks the valley of the Scheldt in which Cambrai lies, 
and the German lines to the west beyond Quéant and 
Bullecourt. The crest of the hill is about a mile and a 
half long and a half-mile broad at the widest point, the 
southern slopes being gentle, the northern rather abrupt. 
To the advance of the British up these slopes the Ger- 
mans have offered desperate resistance, and Bourlon and 
its wood changed hands many times. At the end of the 
week the Germans delivered two great attacks against the 
British lines, one extending from Moeuvres to Bourlon 
Wood, the other along a 12,000-yard front southwest of 
Cambrai, between Vendhuile and Crévecoeur. In the 
northern assault the Germans pushed down between 
Moeuvres and Bourlon Wood, but according to British 
accounts lost later on much of the ground thus gained; in 
the southern attack they broke through the British front 
south of Villers-Guislain and by a turning movement to 
the north temporarily enveloped Gauche Wood, Gouzeau- 
court, Gonnelieu and La Vacquerie. British reports of 
December 1 stated that General Byng’s troops had again 
driven the enemy back to the Gonnelieu-Villers-Guislain 
line. Berlin announced that in the attack of November 
30, 4,000 British prisoners were taken. Haig’s dispatches 
make no mention of this loss. Reports of December 3 
from both sides speak of furious fighting at Gonnelieu 
and La Vacquerie and state that the British had to with- 
draw from Masniéres on the Crévecoeur-Rumilly-Can- 
taing line. On the Italian front all the activity has been 
in the mountains between the Brenta and the Piave 
Rivers. Although the fighting has been incessant and at 
times of the bitterest character, especially in the entire 
Monte Grappa sector, no important change has taken 
place, the Italian armies almost everyhere holding 
the enemy in check. 

By a proclamation issued November 28 placing under 
license the import of many articles, President Wilson put 
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into the hands of the War-Trade Board drastic powers 
to be used against firms controlled by 
German capital. Prominent in the 
South American countries named in 
the proclamation is Venezuela, where German capital is in 
full command, and where pro-German propaganda has 
one of its most important centers. German-controlled 
firms in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile will also be 
made to realize the full power of the United States to con- 
trol its commercial relations. It is probable that within a 
short time the terms of the import proclamation will be 
extended to include many other articles, as it is the de- 
termination of the Administration, through the War- 
Trade Board, to use all its prerogatives. The proclama- 
tion affects European as well as South American coun- 
tries, thus making it possible for the Government to cut 
off relations with firms in the northern neutral countries 
of Europe and in Spain, if it sees fit. 

The sensation of the week in political circles all over the 
world has been the peace-letter written by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne to the London Daily Telegraph. The 
Marquis was Foreign Minister in the 
Cabinets of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour, and Minister without port- 
folio in Mr. Asquith’s Coalition Ministry, and has been 
Viceroy of India and Governor-General of Canada. The 
general scope of the, letter is to urge upon the Allies a 
restatement in general terms, of their war aims, in an 
attempt to bring about peace before “the prolongation 
of the war leads to the ruin of the civilized world.” The 
writer tabulates his suggestions of a restatement of the 
Allies’ aims, as follows: 

That we [Allies] do not desire the annihilation of Germany as 
a great Power; that we [Allies] do not intend to impose upon 
the people of Germany any form of government other than that 
of her own choice; that, except as a legitimate war measure, 
we [Allies] have no desire to deny to Germany her place among 
the great commercial communities of the world; that we are 
prepared, when the war is over, to examine in concert with 
other Powers a group of international problems, some of them 
of recent origin, which are connected with the freedom of the 
seas; that we are prepared to enter into an international 
pact under which ample opportunities would be afforded for the 
settlement of international disputes by peaceful means. 


The Embargo Ex- 
tended 


The Lansdowne 
Letter 
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Some of the most striking passages of the letter are 


the following. In the introduction the writer says: 


We are now in the fourth year of the most dreadful war the 
world has ever known—a war in which, as Sir W. Robertson 
lately informed us, the number of the killed alone can be 
counted by the million, while the total number of men engaged 
amounts to nearly 24,000,000. Ministers continue to tell us that 
they scan the horizon in vain for a prospect of a lasting peace, 
and without a lasting peace we all feel that the task we have 
set ourselves will remain unaccomplished. 

But those who look forward with horror to the prolongation 
of the war, who believe that its wanton prolongation would 
be a crime differing only in degree from that of the criminals 
who provoked it, may be excused if they, too, scan the horizon 
anxiously in the hope of discovering their indications that the 
outlook may, after all, not be so hopeless as is supposed. The 
obstacles are indeed formidable enough. We are constantly 
reminded of one of them. 

It is pointed out with force that, while we have not hesitated 
to put forward a general description of our war aims, the enemy 
have, though repeatedly challenged, refused to formulate theirs 
and have limited themselves to vague and apparently insincere 
professions of readiness to negotiate with us. The force of the 
argument cannot be gainsaid, but it is directed mainly to show 
that we are still far from agreement as to the territorial ques- 
tions which must come up for settlement in connection with the 
terms of peace. 


Answering the question: “ What are we fighting for?” 
Lord Lansdowne says that it is to beat the Germans, but 
that this is not an end in itself, and that England wants 
to inflict a signal defeat upon the Central Powers, not 
out of vindictiveness, but in the hope of saving the world 
from the recurrence of the present tragedy. With Mr. 
Asquith he believes that England is waging war to obtain 
reparation and security, that both are essential, but of the 
two security is perhaps more indispensable. 


In the way of reparation much can no doubt be accomplished, 
but the utmost effort to make good all the ravages of this war 
must fall short of completeness and will fail to undo the griev- 
ous wrong which has been done to humanity. It may, however, 
be possible to make some amends for the inevitable incomplete- 
ness of reparation if the security afforded is, humanly speaking, 
complete. To end the war honorably would be a great achieve- 
ment. To prevent the same curse falling upon our children 
. would be a greater achievement still. This is our avowed aim, 
and the magnitude of the issue cannot be exaggerated; for, 
just as this war has been more dreadful than any war in his- 
tory, so, we may be sure, would the next war be even more 
dreadful than this. The prostitution of science for purposes of 
pure destruction is not likely to stop short. 

Most of us, however, believe that it should be possible to 
secure posterity against a repetition of such an outrage as that 
of 1914, if the Powers will, under a solemn pact, bind themselves 
to submit future disputes to arbitration. If they will undertake 
to outlaw politically and economically any one of their number 
which refuses to enter into such a pact, or to use their joint 
military and naval forces for the purpose of coercing the Power 
which breaks away from the rest, they will indeed have trav- 
eled far along the road which leads to security. We are, at any 
rate, right to put security in the front line of our peace de- 
mands, and it is not unsatisfactory to note that, in principle, 
there seems to be complete unanimity upon this point. 


Lord Lansdowne then refers to pronouncements made 
by President Wilson, von Bethmann-Hollweg, the Pope, 
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and Mr. Balfour confirmatory of this last view. With 
regard to territorial claims, the Marquis says: 


Some of our original desiderata have probably become unat- 
tainable; others would probably now be given a less prominent 
place than when they were first put forward; others again, 
notably the reparation due to Belgium, remain and must always 
remain in the front rank; but when it comes to a wholesale 
rearrangement of the map of Southeastern Europe we may well 
ask for a suspension of judgment and for the elucidation which 
a frank exchange of views between the allied Powers can alone 


afford. 

The letter has been praised in some quarters, in others 
bitterly criticised. The London Star says: 

Lansdowne’s letter is nothing short of a thunderbolt dropped 
into the camp of those who want the war to last forever and 
who bully and browbeat everybody who dares think for him- 
self about the problem of peace. He is no fool and no pacifist 
but he has more practical wisdom in his little finger than Milner, 
Curzon, Carson, and Lloyd George have in their four heads. 

Lord Lansdowne stated that he consulted no one 
about the letter and that it is entirely his. Lord Robert 
Cecil, Minister of Blockade, also stated that the Marquis 
did not represent the views of the Cabinet. Mr. A. 
Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer, disagrees “ not 
only with the arguments but with the whole tone of the 
letter ” and thinks it “ nothing less than a national mis- 
fortune that it should have been published now of all 
times.” The Manchester Guardian and the Yorkshire 
Post, two of the most influential provincial journals, 
agree with Lord Lansdowne’s main proposals. The Lon- 
don Times calls the letter “ unfortunate” and “ mis- 
chievous.” The London Daily News approves it, say- 
ing that it “is as conspicuous for its courage as for its 
largeness and sanity of vision.” It says that the writer 
does “ immeasurable service ” to humanity in setting be- 
fore all the nations “the duty of a will to peace.” It 
adds: 

The way to which Lord Lansdowne points, to which Presi- 
dent Wilson has pointed, and which Asquith, von Bethman- 


Hollweg, Czernin, Briand and Smuts have approved, is a way 
to restore to the shattered world the security and stability of 


peace. 

The London Daily Mail heads its editorial with the 
words “ The White Flag” and declares that Lord Lans- 
downe is alone in his surrender. The Daily Express 
fears that the letter will harden Germany’s resolve to 
conquer. Lord Northcliffe says that “the old gentle- 
man ” who wrote the letter is “suffering from paranoia.” 
The Evening Standard deplores the hysteria with which 
the letter has been received, acquits the writer of any 
suspicion of pacifism in the narrow sense of the word, 
and thinks that his letter properly interpreted is not a 
stepping stone towards an inconclusive peace, “but a 
weapon during the war and a safeguard afterward.” 
Official views from Washington have been so far lack- 
ing. The same might be said of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil of the Allies which met on December 1 at Versailles, 
though it is known that privately the members of the 
Council have condemned the letter. The Council was 
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attended by Premier Lloyd George and General Wilson 
for England, Colonel House and General Bliss for the 
United States. Premier Clemenceau and Foch for 
France, and Premier Orlando and General Cadorna for 
Italy. 





Mexico.—During the week press dispatches announced 
that while Villa was hammering at the gates of Chihua- 
hua, Carranza was engaged in his favorite sport of bag- 
ging priests. As usual his victims 
were exiled, whereupon the Boston 
Evening Transcript of November 28 
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remarked: 


The recognition of Carranza’s Government by the United States 
seems to have encouraged him to renew his warfare against the 
Church. The Mexican Government has begun the deportation of 
foreign-born priests, under the interesting constitutional provi- 
sion, which permits only Mexican-born priests to exercise the 
religious function. Italian, Spanish and French priests are being 
bundled to Vera Cruz to be shipped out of the country. 

The Church in Mexico, or in any other Latin-American coun- 
try, would be an extremely incapable religious instrument with 
only native clergy, and the expulsion of all foreign priests by 
Carranza will come pretty near to the suppression of religion al- 
together. Perhaps this is what he is after. 

Incidentally his action favors the Protestant missions, for these 
are already largely in the hands of native preachers or laymen, 
and depend much less upon the direction of ordained clergy than 
the Catholic Church does. 


+ Despite this atrocious tyranny some Americans are 
still anxious for the canonization of the First Chief. The 
New York World for November 30 contains this item 
of interesting information: 


WasuincTon, Nov. 29.—Mexico welcomes a proposed investi- 
gation of conditions in that country under the auspices of Ameri- 
can universities, according to a statement issued today by the 
official Mexican News Bureau, which says: 

“Tt has been announced by the officials of the University of 
California that a fund of $100,000 has been created for the pur- 
pose of instituting a careful investigation of actual conditions in 
Mexico under the auspices of the institution named in conjunc- 
tion with the Universities of Harvard, Princeton, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and others. What Mexico desires above all else is to 
have the truth told regarding it, and this investigation will be 
welcomed on these grounds.” 

In view of the recent revelations made in the Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies this investigation seems scarcely 
necessary. The statements presented in the last issue 
of America are upheld by these further words of Colonel 
Myguel Peralta, spoken in the aforesaid debate: 

‘‘ Among those who have risen in arms,” continued the chair- 
man of the “ Bloc” of the Liberal Constitutionalist Party, “‘ there 
are many individuals against whom I do not wish that the law 
of the suspension of guarantees should be enforced. I refer to 
those in which men have risen to arms in those States where the 
elections have been a mockery and a fraud, as in Vera Cruz, 
Coahuila and San Luis” (States where the Liberal Constitution- 
alist has triumphed), “for those men,” continued the speaker, 
“have the right to rebel. 

“But the main factor in the present situation is the army.” 
(Cries of “No!”) “ Yes,” answered the chairman of the Liberal 
Constitutionalist Party, “for, tell me what has the army done? 
Ever since the triumph of the revolution it has been guilty of the 
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greatest crimes. Its leader is the butcher and executioner of the 
people; it is he who prevents the circulation of merchandise and 
seizes the harvests.” Sefior Peralta then related several criminal 
acts which he attributed to members of the army 


As these paragraphs are taken from El Universal, a 
Carranzista organ, their authority is beyond doubt. 


Rome.—Not long since the London Morning Post 
basely calumniated the Holy Father by printing a list of 
his supposed machinations against the Allies. To add 
effect to the accusation the paper 
called upon the English Government 
“to demand that the Pope state 
definitely on which side he stood.” Four days after, 
Cardinal Gasparri met these charges and those printed 
in the more shabby New York papers by the following 
statement: 


The Holy Father is not preparing any new appeal looking to- 
ward peace. His earnest desire, many times manifested, for a 
just, Christian, and durable peace is unchanged and cannot 
change. Who can crave anything else and call himself a Chris- 
tian? To say that his Holiness favors, or has favored, or will 
favor an unjust, un-Christian and temporary peace is not only 
false, but also absurd. Any propaganda for such a peace, alleged 
to be conducted at the Vatican’s inspiration, especially in certain 
nations, is the product of pure malice. A “chain of prayer” has 
always been reprobatéd by the Holy See, and bishops and priests 
in the United States of America and elsewhere are warned 
against them, particularly those having any such propaganda be- 
hind them. Also, American Catholics and others are cautioned 
that such prayers are a species of superstition. 

The Catholic Church has always regarded true patriotism as a 
Christian duty and a Christian virtue, and still so teaches. The 
fact that the Italian Parliament has had warm eulogies for the 
clergy should be sufficient to refute the calumnies which irrespon- 
sible persons have circulated and are circulating in the foreign 
world. Malicious insinuations propagated in America and the 
tendency to attribute in great part to the Italian clergy responsi- 
bility for the recent situation must be denounced. In Italy no 
fair-minded person is attributing the situation to the clergy. 

. When the disruptive propaganda began to affect the morale 
of the Italian army, the clergy in general, and also the army chap- 
lains, following the instructions and the example of the Chapiain- 
in-Chief, labored to counteract it and elevate the morale of the 
troops. More than once the army chaplains informed the Chap- 
lain-in-Chief, who informed the supreme civil authorities, of the 
disruptive movement that was creeping in—and all that long be- 
fore the publication of the Papal note. The true causes of the 
recent Italian reverses are perfectly well understood in Italy, and 
the shoulders on which rests the responsibility for the reverses 
are well know, a responsibility which certainly does not touch 
Catholics, the clergy, and, least of all, the august person of the 
sovereign Pontiff. In one case the Holy See ordered the sup- 
pression of a newspaper containing imprudent observations. 

Finally, is it necessary to repeat that the Pontifical appeal, 
which some have ignorantly criticized, was addressed to the chiefs 
of the Governments for consideration in the official Chancel- 
leries? The governmental authorities first gave it to the press, 
and the public. The Holy See published and commented on it in 
the Osservatore Romano, the Vatican’s official organ, only when 
the false interpretations of others, whether innocent or wilful, 
made such action necessary. 


It is to be hoped that this frank, manly statement will 
bring about a temporary cessation of the calumnies ut- 
tered against the Holy Father. 


The Pope and 
Peace 
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Russia.—During the past week the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment has made further progress in its peace negotiations 
with the Central Powers. On November 27 the news 

came that a number of German staff- 

Peace Negotiations Officers had arrived at Petrograd to 

act as advisers to Premier Lenine, 

and Ambassador Francis reported that Petrograd and 

Berlin were communicating by wireless. The Fifth 

army of Russia with but one dissenting voice voted to 

choose peace delegates who should go to Germany, and 

they have followed the recent example of the Second 
army, which made this announcement: 


The Second army, with arms in its hands, will defend the au- 
thority of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates and the na- 
tional committee. At the first order of the military revolutionary 
committee of the Second army, which is clothed with full power, 
we will advance as one man against cointer-revolutionists in the 
rear as well as at the front. On our part, we are taking all meas- 
ures for the removal of counter-revolutionary elements from the 
commanding personnel of the army, for the immediate democ- 
ratization of the army, and in particular for the transfer of the 
higher authority in the army to elective bodies. 


At Trotsky’s request the Swedish legation at Petro- 
grad has agreed to act as intermediaries between Russia 
and Germany. On November 27 three representatives 
from Ensign Krylenko, the Bolshevik Commander-in- 
Chief, were received within the German lines and in- 
formed that Germany had officially consented to imme- 
diate negotiations for an armistice on all fronts of the 
belligerent countries. The Austro-Hungary Govern- 
ment has had similar proposals from the Bolsheviki, and 
Foreign Minister Czernin has written a letter saying: 
“The Austro-Hungarian Government therefore declares 
that it is ready to enter upon negotiations as proposed by 
the Russian Government regarding an immediate armis- 
tice and a general peace.” 

Foreign Minister Trotsky has warned the agents of 
the Allies not to “interfere in the internal affairs” of 
Russia, saying, “Further steps in this direction will 
bring the gravest complications, responsibility for which 
the Government now disclaims.” Ambassador Francis 
and the Entente Embassies at Petrograd have protested 
against the armistice negotiations. The report of Ensign 
Krylenko’s peace representatives has been published. 
They were received within the German lines by General 
von Hoffmeister, who made the following statement: 


The chief of the German eastern front is prepared to enter into 
negotiations with the Russian chief command. The chief of the 
German eastern front is authorized by the German Commander- 
in-Chief to carry on negotiations for an armistice. The chief of 
the Russian armies is requested to appoint a commission with 
written authority to be sent to the headquarters of the com- 
mander of the German eastern front. On his side, the German 
commander likewise will name a commission with special au- 
thorization. 


The time appointed for the conference was December 
2 and the place the junction of the Dvinsk-Vilna line, 


where the Russian representatives were to be conducted 
to the German Commander’s headquarters. 

The internal state of Russia grows worse and worse. 
There are latent signs of disintegration. A long list of 
the employees of the Ministry of Finance, including M. 
Shipoff, manager of the State Bank, 
have been dismissed; a proclamation 
issued November 26 declared that all 
titles, distinctions and privileges are abolished, all per- 
sons now being merely “ citizens of the Russian Repub- 
lic’; the corporate property of nobles, merchants and 
burgesses has been ordered to be handed over to the 
State; another proclamation signed by Lenine and 
Trotsky charge the bourgeoisie with blocking efforts to 
feed the army and to provide funds for the support of 
the Government; soldiers were ordered to disband com- 
mittees opposing the Bolsheviki program, but the Commit- 
tee on the Salvation of Russia issued a proclamation 
accusing the Bolsheviki of bringing Russia to ruin and 
advising the army to refuse to carry out the armistice pro- 
posals ; the Bolsheviki took over the State Bank of Mos- 
cow containing 700,000,000 rubles ; the commanders at the 
front continue to send ominous reports about the exhaus- 
tion of supplies and fear is felt that famished soldiers will 
invade and pillage the centers of population, for troops 
are dying of cold and hunger on the northern front and 
food riots have broken out there; the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee has seized the customs department ; 
the Bolsheviki after a four days’ battle took Tashkent, 
capital of Russian Turkestan; large numbers of the 
troops seem to be supporting the Lenine Government, 
and extremists are steadily gaining ground in the army. 

The publication by the Bolshevik Government of 
some of the secret treaties the Allies entered into make 
interesting reading. It seems that the price Italy ex- 

acted before she would join the Al- 
The Secret Treaties lies was the promise of help from the 

French and British naval forces till 
Austria’s sea power was destroyed, and when peace 
came Italy was to receive the Trentino, the Southern 
Tyrol to the Brenner Pass, Trieste and Istria and Dal- 
matia, with additional geographical boundaries outlined 
in great detail. Article XV of the treaty is reported to 
read as follows: 
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France, Great Britain, and Russia take upon themselves to sup- 
port Italy in her disallowing representatives of the Holy See to 
take any diplomatic steps for the conclusion of peace, or regard- 
ing matters pertaining to the present war.” 

In the hope of inducing Greece to assist Serbia, the 
Allies offered the former Southern Albania and territory 
in Asia Minor. Bulgaria, provided she joined the Allies, 
was to receive Kavala, and Great Britain suggested that 
Greece should accept Cyprus as a reward for assisting 
Serbia. The publication of the secret treaties has caused 
great indignation in the Allies’ diplomatic circles. But 
the documents throw considerable light on how diplo- 
mats make war nowadays. 
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Salvation Outside the Church 





J. Harpinc Fisuer, S.J. 


to more caustic criticism by those not of the Fold 

than that which is enshrined in the classic say- 
ing: “ Extra ecclesiam nulla salus.’ Outside the Church 
there is no salvation.” To this doctrine, properly under- 
stood, the Church is irrevocably committed. 

It is laid down in Holy Scripture, it runs like a refrain 
through the writings of the Fathers, it is an essential 
part of Catholic theology, it is realized and unhesitatingly 
believed by the laity, learned and ignorant, it has the 
official sanction of Councils and Popes. Pope Pius 1X, 
for example, in his allocution of December 9, 1854, says 
very clearly: “ It must be held as a matter of Faith that 
no one can be saved outside the Apostolic Roman 
Church; this is the one ark of salvation, he who does not 
enter it, will perish in the flood.” These words of the 
Holy Father, in their uncompromising honesty, are proof 
positive that the doctrine in question is an article of 
Faith, the denial of which is heresy. 

The statement of the doctrine offers no difficulty. It 
is clear, positive, universal. A child may grasp it; and 
once it is grasped, it has a tremendous power for stimu- 
lating private and corporate effort. That Christ died for 
all men, that God wishes all men to be saved, and that no 
man can be saved outside the Church, is a trilogy of 
truths which has been the fountain-head of centuries of 
unflagging zeal, driving missionaries to every corner of 
the world with a restless, hungering desire to bring souls 
into the Church, and furnishing overpowering motives 
for heroic sacrifices to preserve the priceless treasure of 
the Faith. 

On its positive side the formula means that the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, by the institution of Christ, is the only 
true Church, into which—because by Divine ordinance 
it has supplanted all other forms of religion—all men are 
commanded to enter if they would have part with Christ 
in time and eternity; it means that in the Church, and in 
the Church alone, is to be found the ordinary way of sal- 
vation, that the Church is the custodian of Divine revela- 
tion, that she alone has a Divine commission to teach what 
Christ has taught and to apply to souls the fruits of re- 
demption, and that through her flow, directly or indi- 
rectly, all the graces which, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, are bestowed by God on the souls of men for their 
sanctification. 

On its negative side the formula is in direct contra- 
diction to the religious indifferentism which teaches that 
it makes no difference what one believes, provided he en- 
deavors to lead a good life; it denies succinctly but em- 
phatically the theory, so popular today, that creeds.and 


N O dogma of the Faith, perhaps, has been subjected 





dogmas are only symbols without significance or force 
except in so far as they prove helpful to individual souls ; 
and it rejects as false and pernicious the doctrine that 
God looks with equal favor on all forms of worship and 
that He is ready to dispense His Divine blessings with 
equal bounty irrespective of religious affiliations. 

The formula, though negative in form, is essentially 
constructive. The Church maintains and has always 
maintained that salvation comes to all who are saved 
through the Church and in the Church. It has never, 
however, restricted the hope of salvation to those who 
are visible members of her communion. She does indeed 
exclude from the hope of salvation those who knowingly 
and willingly, that is, with full knowledge of their obliga- 
tion to become Catholics, remain outside her visible com- 
munion ; but as for others who through no fault of their 
own are not, as far as outward appearances go, members 
of her communion, she freely admits that they may pos- 
sess the theological Virtues of faith, hope and charity, and 
be friends of God. Such souls she leaves to their Creator, 
knowing that His mercy is above all His works, and that, 
appearances notwithstanding, He may have united them, 
for all she knows, by invisible bonds to His mystical body, 
that is, to the Catholic Church. 

No one is lost, of this we are certain, except through 
his own fault. If men are saved, it is certain that they 
have belonged to the Church; if they are excluded from 
the Kingdom of Heaven because they have not belonged 
to the Church, the responsibility for their not belonging 
to it, and consequently for their exclusion from Heaven, 
rests with themselves. In theory this principle is perfectly 
plain. Its application, also, is clear in the case of those 
who knowing the Church for the one ark of salvation, 
nevertheless wilfully and deliberately refuse to obey 
Christ’s command to enter it; in the words of Pope Pius 
IX, they “ will perish in the flood.” 

But the application of the doctrine to those who are 
ignorant of the fact that the Church is the one ark of sal- 
vation is not always easy; it depends on whether that 
ignorance is culpable or inculpable. That.such ignorance 
may be blameless is obvious from the words of the Pope, 
who, after insisting on the necessity of belonging to the 
Church, goes on to say: “ Nevertheless we must likewise 
hold it for certain that in the eyes of the Lord no blame 
for their ignorance attaches to those who do not know the 
true religion, provided their ignorance is invincible.” 

There is, then, an ignorance of the true religion, which 
is invincible, that is, an ignorance which the person con- 
cerned has had no opportunity to overcome, or which per- 
sists after reasonable efforts have been made by him to 
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overcome it. The Holy Father warns Catholics not to 
presume to set limits to this invincible ignorance, but 
rather to leave its determination to God, to the Divine 
mercy and justice, content in the meantime to await the 
fulness of knowledge that will come with the beatific 
vision for the understanding of how close and beautiful 
is the connection between the Divine mercy and justice. 
For Catholics, during the period of their mortal existence, 
it is sufficient, in the words of the Supreme Pontiff, to 
“hold firmly to the Catholic doctrine that there is one 
God, one Faith, one Baptism; to push our inquiries fur- 
ther were wrong.” 

The Catholic’s part therefore is to abstain from pass- 
ing judgment on any particular case. Yet he is often 
asked to give a reason for the faith that is in him and 
to explain the Church’s attitude on this much misunder- 
stood dogma. Undoubtedly many who do not enjoy vis- 
ible communion with the Church are saved; in some way 
or other therefore these must belong to the Church. They 
must be in invisible communion with it. And it is not 
only not blameworthy but commendable for Catholics 
to endeavor to get clear notions as to how this invisible 
communion is possible and what is its nature. The op- 
portunity to do so has again been put within their easy 
reach by a recent translation of the very lucid explana- 
tion of the matter given by J. V. Bainvel, S.J., in his work 
“ Hors de lEglise pas de Salut.” The original was pub- 
lished in 1903, but it has only lately appeared in an Eng- 
lish version by the Rev. J. L. Weidenhan, S.T.L. 
with the title, “Is There Salvation Outside the Catholic 
Church?” (Herder). The theological explanation dates 
back to the early days of the Church, and Father Bainvel 
in his little volume has carefully followed the beaten 
track. 

There are two forms of union with the Church: one in 
act, and the other in desire. Of the former nothing need 
be said, for it is manifested by actual acceptance of the 
truths the Church teaches, actual reception of the Sacra- 
ments she administers, and actual submission to the 
authority she exercises, especially to that of the Pope, 
Christ’s Vicar on earth. 

That the Church has also recognized a union which 
consists of desire might be proved by many citations, 
but a classic passage from St. Ambrose will suffice. The 
great Doctor declares that no one is crowned with glory 
who is not initiated into the Church, but in the same 
place he states that Valentinian had been initiated into 
the Church, although he died before being actually bap- 
tized; and the reason he gives for his statement is that 
the Emperor had the wish and the will to be baptized. 
St. Ambrose assumes it as undoubted that both martyrs 
and catechumens, properly so-called, are crowned with 
glory, and from this he argues that both martyrdom and 
the proper desire for baptism effect a sort of union with 
the Church. The Church has always recognized that 
such a Baptism of desire supplies for Baptism with water. 
When this desire is explicit, there is no difficulty what- 
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ever, for catechumens have always been counted mem- 
bers of the Church, though in a restricted and imperfect 
sense. 

There is a difficulty, -hhowever, about the case of those 
who have at most an implicit desire to enter the Church. 
Such a desire may exist, paradoxical as at first’ sight 
may appear, in those who either have never heard of the 
Church, or, if they are acquainted with the Church do 
not recognize her for what she really is, namely, the 
mystical body of Christ. Such persons, so far from 
explicitly desiring to enter the Church, may actually hold 
the Church in abomination; and yet, in spite of their 
abhorrence and because of their ignorance, they may 
entertain and often, more often perhaps than is com- 
monly thought, actually do entertain an implicit desire 
to join the Church. 

A soul that sincerely loves God with perfect love, 
unites its intelligence to the Divine intelligence and its 
will to the Divine will; it accepts whatever of truth has 
been manifested to it; it wills whatever God wills, it 
desires to fulfil the Divine commands, its wish is to know 
the Divine pleasure and to live according to it; it ex- 
cludes nothing, it is disposed to do everything that God 
would have it do. It may be ignorant of certain of the 
Divine truths and commands, but its habitual and pre- 
vailing attitude of soul is to accept whatever God has 
revealed and to do whatever He commands. In this 
general explicit desire there is contained an implicit de- 
sire to enter the Church, for entrance into the Church 
is one of the things Christ commands. 

If the dominant wish of such persons were analyzed, 
it would be found that they have a resolute determination 
to serve God to the best of their knowledge and ability 
in the way He has prescribed. Were they asked if they 
were desirous of taking the step necessary to secure that 
perfect service, undoubtedly they would answer in the 
affirmative. That step, in the concrete, is entrance into 
the Catholic Church. They desire, therefore, vaguely 
it is true but none the less really, to enter her com- 
munion. The blindness arising from prejudice and 
ignorance holds their eyes, so that, seeing, they do not 
see either the true character of the Church or the neces- 
sity of entering it; but the desire to become sheep in the 
true Fold is nevertheless latent in their souls, and would 
become explicit if the mists were cleared away from their 
darkened mental vision. 

The Church can only judge by external manifesta- 
tions, and, as such persons are not bound to her by 
visible ties, she does not call them her members. But 
God searcheth the hearts of men, He knows how to 
discount human statements, He acts on the desire of the 
soul rather than on the words of the lips. Accepting 
the will for the deed, therefore, God counts them as in- 
visible members of His Church. The meaning of the 
formula, therefore, “ Outside the Church there is no sal- 
vation,” is this: The ordinary way of salvation is to be 
found only in visible union with the Church; neverthe- 
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less Divine Providence has extraordinary means of pro- 
viding salvation for sincere and upright souls that do 
what in them lies; such souls will be given grace by God 
to unite themselves invisibly to the Church, and to die 
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in union with it. This grace, if accepted, gives them 
membership in the Communion of Saints, real though in- 
visible membership in the Church Militant, and glorious, 
visible membership in the Church Triumphant. 


Said of the Jesuits 


JouHN WILTBYE 


of May, in the year 1917, a sudden hush fell 

upon the neighborhood of 73 Dey Street. In 
the elaboration of a great thought, the editor of the New 
York Globe had paused to scurry about for a simile. 
With expectant finger poised in air, he sought the most 
emphatic letters on his key-board. For he was writing 
a denunciation of the Germans, or, more precisely, of 
“The German Mind.” It was a solemn pause; in fact, 
momentous. 

Now I have no particular love for the German mind. 
I can never regard with anything but resentment the mind 
that indexes the sun as a lady, catalogues the moon as a 
gentleman, and calmly accords to a dull and dingy cotton- 
gin the impassioned feminine pronouns that rose from 
the lips of Romeo to his Juliet, “ beauty for earth too 
dear,” framed in the silver of the moon-lit balcony. By 
. their very etymology do the Germans stand condemned ; 
but the editor sought a yet deeper ground for his indict- 
ment, and found it in the likeness between the German 
mind and St. Ignatius Loyola. Why in the name of 
Ollendorf and all his tribe, the editor did not stay in Dey 
Street, but went thus far afield, no one, not even the 
editor himself, seems to know. The usual din revived in 
the vicinage of 73 Dey Street, as with a crash his eager 
fingers, reluctantes dracones, fell upon the suffering key- 
board. “It is said,” he thumped out, “ that Loyola was 
wont sophistically to argue that the end justi- 
fies the means,” and from this great man the Germans 
have ever since drawn counsel and inspiration. 

I confess that the pause enabled the mind of the editor 
to gather itself together, like Micawber, for a tremendous 
spring, and bring up in new pastures. True, igno- 
ramuses have been repeating these many years that to the 
ordinary Jesuit this immoral maxim has been food, light 
and air; but so far as my knowledge goes, the editor of 
the Globe, a man of high honor, learned in historical lore, 
is the first to present with a careless “it is said,” the 
assertion that St. Ignatius was wont to teach immorality. 
By general consent, the founder of the Jesuits is con- 
ceded an unusually large share of common-sense. Hence 
it would seem that, even had he acted on this infamous 
principle, he would never have given his case away by 
publishing his program. That he had done so seemed 


O N the twenty-second day of the blithesome month 


a claim so startling, that on May 22 an associate editor of 
AMERICA wrote to ask upon what authority it rested. 
A second letter enclosing a copy of the first was sent by 
registered mail on May 28, but it was not until June 12 
that Mr. H. J. Wright, after pleading “‘ absence from his 
desk,” girded himself for the following exposition of 
honor and common-sense, as understood by the New 
York Globe: 

The debate you suggest seems a profitless one. If injustice 
was done to the memory of Loyola by repeating a remark we 
did not originate weeare of course sorry and would gladly in that 
event make amends if there were any practical way of doing so. 

Of course, no “ debate” was “ suggested.” On the 
contrary, a straightforward request was made for the 
authority on which so grave a charge had been brought 
against a Saint venerated by the whole Catholic Church. 
Mr. Wright gives none. Worse, he takes refuge in the 
position that no responsibility attaches to him, if he 
merely repeats accusations which he did not “ originate.” 
It seems to me, and is, I believe, a common persuasion 
in civilized society, that to repeat charges of immorality, 
without certainty of their truth, is dishonorable; and 
that to disclaim responsibility when asked for proof, is 
cowardice of an exceedingly low and mean type. It will 
not do to take refuge in an “if.” Honor demands, and 
self-respect will be content with nothing less than, proof 
or apology with full reparation. I am not trying to set 
a standard for Mr. Wright, but it is quite within bounds 
to observe that the New York Globe is one of several ex- 
cellent reasons why the press has so little influence in 
New York. 

The survival of this calumny against the Society of 
Jesus, usually uttered by those who wish to attack the 
Church through one of its institutions, may be counted 
among the curiosities of literature. True, no scholar 
urges it, and it is noteworthy that some of the Society’s 
most bitter critics have refused to take it seriously. Pas- 
cal was “ not the man to neglect ” such an argument, had 
it been available, but he was too shrewd to make so easily 
refuted an accusation. Doellinger and Reusch, in the 
nineteenth century, attacked the moral teaching of the 
Jesuits sharply and in detail, but since they knew some- 
thing of what they were talking about, they left this 
charge severely alone. Nevertheless with rude fellows of 
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the baser sort the calumny is still in favor. Picking up 
the Chicago Tribune for November 25, some days ago, 
the first words on which my eye fell were “ This sounds 
Jesuitical ; the end justifies the means.” So often indeed 
during the last few months has this and similar state- 
ments appeared in newspapers and magazines, that I 
sometimes suspect the working of an organization whose 
purpose is to discredit all things Catholic, by associating 
them with German ideals and activities. A great deal of 
publicity, for instance, was given the words taken from 
an address by Major-General Bell at the Fort Niagara 
training camp: “ The Germans, like the Jesuits, believe 
that the end justifies the means,” a remark peculiarly out 
of place at a time when Jesuit-trained boys had already 
given their lives for their country, and thousands of 
others were defending the colors as officers and privates 
in the Governmental forces. On the other hand, very 
little publicity was given the distinctly mild disclaimer, 
yet a disclaimer, written by the Secretary of War to the 
Rev. George A. Crimmen who had protested the offensive 
words: “ I agree with you that such a statement, if made, 
was an unfortunate one.” There is little reason to believe 
that the Major-General wished to calumniate the Jesuits. 
He simply read his words in the great book of Protestant 
tradition. General Bell himself has recently called to task 
a busybody who had been spreading frightful stories of 
crime at Camp Upton. He can realize, therefore, the an- 
noyance of being obliged to refute charges based on the 
untutored imaginations of meddlesome old women. 

Of a variety differing somewhat from the Major- 
General and the New York editor, is the Rev. Middle- 
ton S. Barnwell, who although “a priest of the Catholic 
Church in England,” dwells at 1049 Cherry Street, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. Like Doctors Reisner and Sheldon, 
Mr. Barnwell in attempting to state an argument, hangs 
himself in a noose of tangled logic. Germany, said this 
reverend gentleman, in a sermon reported by the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald for April 23, “has instilled into the 
hearts of her people in the realm of politics, that same 
falsehood that the Jesuits have made infamous in the 
realm of religion: the doctrine that the end justifies the 
On May 1, Mr. Barnwell was asked by the edi- 
tor of AMERIca to cite passage or passages from approved 
works in proof of this statement. On May 18, the worthy 
clergyman replied : 


» o = 
means. 


I did not say that any Jesuit writer had ever written the maxim 
in an authoritative treatise on theology, though they may have 
done so for all I know. I said that they made the doctrine in- 
famous, which is a different matter entirely. You ask me for a 
teaching by word of mouth, when I referred to a teaching by 
deed. : 

Taking him on his own terms, Mr. Barnwell now says: 
“The Jesuit authors were evil enough to set down the 
maxim in cold print, and they may have done so for all 
I know ; but I make no accusations. My thesis is simply 
this: The Jesuits taught the doctrine by their deeds.” To 
note how this priest of the Catholic Church in England 
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and Birmingham, Alabama, proves his thesis, after assum- 
ing its truth, by five “ifs” and two “ thens,” is a revela- 
tion of the power latent in these simple English vocables. 
‘I trust that my insertion of occasional italics will not 
interrupt the irresistible flow of the argument. 


If you grant, as J suppose you must, that “heretics” were 
racked and torn and tortured and burned for the glory of God 
and the Church, then you will have granted the truth of my 
statement and it’s [sic] full implication. I do not think we make 
a bad doctrine “infamous” by teaching it, but by acting it. While 
I am not in a position to say how far this same principle in modi- 
fied form actuates the Church of Rome today, if in your com- 
munion the sins-of your clergy are hushed “ for the good of the 
Church ;” if you countenance political deals; if you seek removal 
from office of deserving Protestants; if you work hidden and 
underhandedly in any way for the advancement of truth as you 
Roman brethren see it, then you appear to me to be making this 
same doctrine infamous even though it may never be written or 
spoken by a single member of your Church. 


This is seriously offered in proof of the thesis: “ By 
their deeds the Jesuits teach that the end justifies the 
means.” To point out that suppositions and hypotheses 
prove nothing, and that since “ the Catholic Church ” and 
“the Jesuits” are by no means synonymous terms, one 
may go scot free even if the other be condemned, would 
be lessons in logic far beyond the mentai grasp of the Rev. 
Middleton S. Barnwell. Father James Coyle of Bir- 
mingham, with a cruelty unworthy of him, pushed the 
matter. one step farther, by asking the names of the un- 
holy Jesuits whose deeds proved the maxim, but Mr. 
Barnwell has not thus far obliged his ‘‘ Roman ” brother. 
He may be left, therefore, babbling with glee, surrounded 
by his five valiant “ifs” and his two doughty “ thens.” 
But it is only charitable to advise Mr. Barnwell never to 
make any such charges against a “‘ Roman” brother, or 
anyone else, designating him specifically by name. In the 
ensuing legal action, Mr. Barnwell’s child-like reliance on 
“ifs” and “thens” would certainly bring him to grief. 

Meanwhile, may I present to the New York editor, the 
Major-General, and the Alabama dominie, with my com- 
pliments, the following lines, written of the historian 
Robertson, by that inimitable worthy, “ Father Prout.” 


What could have possessed the professor? Did he ever go 
through the course of “spiritual exercises’’? Did he ever eat a 
peck of salt with Loyola’s intellectual and highly-disciplined 
sons? Had he ever “manifested his conscience”? Was he 
deeply versed in the “ratio studiorum”? No! Then why the 
deuce did he sit down to write about the Jesuits? Had he not 
the Brahmins of India at his service? Could he not take up the. 
dervishes of Persia? or the bonzes of Japan? or the illustrious 
brotherhood of Bohemian gypsies? or the ancient order of 
Druids? or all of them together? But in the name of Cornelius 
a Lapide why did he undertake to write about the Jesuits? 


cf 


The settled conviction with which I close this quotation 
is that within the next week public announcement will be 
made that the Jesuits teach the maxim and act on the 
principle that the end justifies the means. What Newman 
called “ the Protestant tradition,” a curious combination 
of ignorance and ill-will, dies hard. 
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The New Youth of France 


CoMTESSE DE CoURSON 


T has been noticed many times by those who study 
France from within that the younger generation of 
her soldiers, lads between nineteen and twenty-five years 
of age, face the ordeal of the war in a spirit that recalls 
the crusaders of medieval times, rather than the genera- 
tion that immediately preceded the one of today. This 
comes from the religious and social evolution that, even 
before the war, was clearly perceptible among these boys. 
M. Henry Bordeaux, in his last book, “ La Jeunesse Nou- 
velle,” notices and illustrates this mental attitude of many 
young soldiers, whose ardent and solid religious faith 
seemed to carry them to the austere heights of renuncia- 
tion. Of course, he alludes to an élite; it would be ab- 
surd to pretend that all our young soldiers are like those 
whose story he tells us, but we may safély assert that 
these boy-heroes are not exceptions and that the charac- 
teristics we admire in them are common to many of their 
comrades. These characteristics are absolute self-sacri- 
fice, a keen sense of responsibility, an enlightened and 
practical religious faith, that expresses itself by acts 
rather than by words. 

The first of the young friends of M. Bordeaux was 
Camille Violand, who, before the war, was a poet, some- 
what dreamy and sentimental, but at the same time full 
of noble thoughts and aspirations. Three days after the 
declaration of war, he writes that he is happier than he 
ever was before and immediately this young lieutenant de 
réserve rises to the occasion. At Virton, he led his men 
forward in dangerous circumstances and, though only 
twenty-three, he exercised his command with great suc- 
cess, until a wound in the head laid him low. On leaving 
the hospital he returned to his regiment without taking 
the leave that was offered to him, because, he writes, “ my 
men want me,” was again wounded, this time in the 
shoulder, and removed to another hospital, that he again 
succeeded in leaving before he was cured. He was cité 
by his chiefs and given the Legion of Honor. His letters 
are delightful ; even the monotonous life of the trenches 
is glorified by his patriotic wish to do his best; he is at 
once proud and humble, when he speaks of his respon- 
sibility; and he voices the feeling of his contemporaries 
when he writes: 


How I understand and love life now that I am so near losing it, 
now that I have seen close to me so many deaths, magnificent in 
their simplicity But although I love a life full of action 
I am, of course, ready to make all the sacrifices that it may please 
God to demand of me for the glory of my country. 


Then he goes on to beg for warm garments for his 
men, of whom this chief of twenty-three speaks pater- 
nally as my good territoriaux and my dear young ones. 

He spent the winter in Argonne, whence his letters 
continue to speak proudly of his men’s “magnificent tenac- 
ity’; on Christmas night, his sergeant, standing upright 
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on the parapet of the trench sang the Christmas hymn 
Minuit Chrétiens; during the two first verses, absolute 
silence reigned, then a shot was fired from the enemy’s 
trenches, the French responded and the spell was broken! 

In another letter, he relates that his corporal, a Breton 
réserviste, being mortally wounded, sent for him. “In 
his eyes, I was the chief, at once priest and father,” writes 
the lieutenant, who owns that he shed tears over his faith- 
ful Breton soldier. 

In another letter, written in February, 1915, to M. 
Henry Bordeaux himself, Camille Violand owns that the 
terrible winter campaign is a 

Rough and valuable school but I thank God for a trial 
that has trained and deepened me. If I am alive when 
the war ends, I will devote all my energies to the greatness and 
beauty of my country, with the same energy with which, in a 
small measure, I once defended its soil. 


He was killed on March 4, of the same year, and on his 
body was found a letter addressed to his father—his 
mother was dead—in which he says: “ If I die, know that 
I die content, without a regret if it pleases God, 
as a good Christian and a good Frenchman.” 

This dreamy lad, who had been as a youth, supersen- 
sitive, inclined to quarrel with life, to criticize its gifts and 
to yearn after the impossible, was transformed by a 
supreme ordeal into a manly young chief, strong and self- 
contained, who could without an effort, recognize the 
ennobling influence of a tremendous trial, fraught with 
pain and crowned by death. 

Another lieutenant, whose story is told us by M. Henry 
Bordeaux, was the son of an engineer and was himself 
a pupil of the military school of St. Cyr, when the war 
broke out—four days later, he was close:to the frontier 
and appointed to command, as sub-lieutenant, a section of 
eighty men. “It is a delightful impression,” he writes, 
“to feel that the enemy is in front of us,” and the en- 
thusiasm of his men finds an echo in this lad of twenty. 
During an engagement, he stood on the parapet of his 
trench, quietly directing the aim of his soldiers and, by his 
boldness, he kept up their courage In spite of his youth, 
he had extraordinary self-command. “A man must re- 
tain his calmness and presence of mind in front, of the 
men,” he writes, “and even to say with an indifferent air: 
‘Thank you,’ when in their presence, news is brought that 
the captain has been killed.” And again; “ You have no 
idea of the pleasure it is to be under fire; the heart swells 
under the influence of something grand and sublime.” 

From the eastern frontier, our lieutenant was sent 
north; near Longwy, he commanded a charge, but only 
three men followed him, the rest being held back by the 
enemy’s terrific fire. Our young officer stood up and 
called out: ‘ Look at your officers; do the bullets hurt 
them? They make a hole, but do not hurt; up now and 
come on.” He owns that he laughed as he made the 
speech, the men laughed back and got up to follow him. 

There is a pathetic contrast between the boyish spirit 
of this very young soldier, who went to battle, like all 
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the St. Cyriens, as to a feast, and his death. In spite of his 
years he was looked up to and obeyed by his men who 
were proud of his brilliant courage. Their last vision of 
him was near Ypres; severely wounded, deadly pale, 
holding his revolver, he was facing a group of Germans. 
Many months of suspense followed, then, one day, René 
Decheys’ parents were informed through diplomatic 
channels, that his death was certain. 

Three years older than this boy, was M. Bordeaux’s 
third hero, Ferdinand Belmont, who, when the war broke 
out, was a medical student at Lyons, his native city. He 
belonged to an excellent family and had been carefully 
trained. Two of his brothers, Jean and Joseph, the latter 
of whom was a seminarist, were killed in 1914 and I915. 
Ferdinand, who at the age of twenty-three was already a 
captain, received the Legion of Honor for his dis- 
tinguished service. The three were cast in the same 
mold as regards the more important things of life, 
though their temperaments differed. Jean, a passionate 
mountaineer, was a bright boy, who, when he bade his 
mother goodbye, said to her as a matter of course: “I 
have nothing to fear; the worst that can happen to me is 
that I may be killed and it would be a great happiness to 
die young for so grand a cause.” In August, 1914, he 
fell in Lorraine. Joseph, the future priest, wrote home: 
“To live close to danger and to death means living 
closer to God, why then complain? Nothing can happen 
but what is willed by God and all that is willed by Him 
is the best that can happen.” 

Ferdinand was perhaps the most brilliant of the three ; 

his was a thoughtful nature and through his frequent let- 
ters to his parents, it is easy to trace his moral progress. 
At first, there is a note of anxiety in his letters, he almosts 
doubts his own capacity to face the tremendous ordeal 
worthily, but, even in those early days, he calms his 
eager questionings by the thought that “ God does all 
things well.” He had the gifts of a letter-writer and his 
vivid description of men and things are charming. On 
August 28, he took part in his first battle, after which he 
was sent to the north. He owns that, at times, he is very 
near being dangerously shaken by thoughts of home and 
that the uncertain results of the first engagements of the 
war naturally made him anxious. “ Often in those mo- 
ments, I take up my rosary and confidence returns. 
I try to live one minute at a time, day by day, as God wills 
it.” As time goes on he becomes mentally stronger and 
calmer, the note of sadness, so apparent in his first let- 
ters, the natural clinging to home and all that makes life 
sweet, gradually diminishes and it is easy to trace the 
progress of detachment in this eager, sensitive soul. In 
December, 1914, (he was a captain) he took part in 
several severe engagements near Arras and his men’s 
attitude delighted him. “I abandon myself as well as I 
can to the will of God,” he writes at the beginning of 
IQI5. 

From Arras, Captain Belmont was sent back to the 
Vosges, on the frontier of Alsace where, during several 
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months, the fighting was incessant. By this time, he seems 
to have made such progress in serenity that death no 
longer saddened him: “ Death is like a departure, the sad- 
dest are not those who go, but those who are left behind,” 
he writes. His two brothers, Jean and Joseph, had gone: 
“ Do not be anxious about me,” he adds. “ Try to accept, 
without trembling, the idea that it is possible we may 
all meet in another world.” His parents, who had lost 
two sons, insisted on coming to spend three days near 
him ; he notes the happiness and peace of this meeting and 
writes solemn words on the strength of family ties, that 
death cannot sever, but only transform. 

In November, 1915, he was given the Legion of Honor 
and he describes the scene. It took place in a valley of 
the Vosges, in presence of his men, whom he calls his 
children. For his parents’ sake, he welcomed the honor, 
but his own thoughts went out to the thousands of un- 
known heroes, whose sacrifice was unrecognized by men, 
and the enamel cross of his decoration seemed to him 
commonplace, “ by the side of the rough crosses made of 
two pine branches that open their arms over the graves.” 
His soldiers’ delight at the honor done him went to his 
heart. “ The men’s gratitude and affection are my best 
reward, it is beyond price.” A month later, Captain Bel- 
mont was killed on the slopes of the Hartmansweilerkopf. 
For the third time, his parents received the news that a 
son had fallen for his country; a fourth son, the only one 
left and the youngest, had just left his home to join the 
ranks. In one of his last letters, Ferdinand Belmont 
wrote words that seemed the expression of his dying 
wishes: “ May God give you above all else a supreme 
gift, the peace that leads us to accept all burdens and sac- 
rifices with equal serenity.” 

Among the countless war-books that have been pub- 
lished, the letters of Ferdinand Belmont have won a 
distinguished place. They are marvelously noble in 
spirit and very charming in their vivid word-pictures of 
military life; they reveal too the progression of a soul 
that was deeply religious, even at starting, but whom the 
daily sacrifices and duties of a soldier’s life brought to a 
high level of detachment and serenity. Captain Belmont’s 
family has, as he had, a horror of vulgar publicity; for 
a long time, his parents hesitated before making his 
letters public; they did so, only when persuaded that 
their son’s example might thus be continued, and carry 
on his work for his country. 

M. Henry Bordeaux concludes his book on the “ New 
Youth of Franee” by the delightful sketch of a boy of 
sixteen, who, not without difficulty, obtained his parent’s 
consent to enter the army on his seventeenth birthday. 
His letters on the subject are cool, well-reasoned, 
methodical; he puts his arguments in order, discusses 
every point and at the end says as a supreme argument: 
“From the moment that I enlist, I sacrifice my life.” 
This spirited little lad won the day; he passed the ex- 
aminations that crown the college life of all French boys 
and then enlisted in the Chasseurs Alpins, because hav- 














ing met many of them, he liked their spirit. “ They 

spoke of their country and of their family as I know I 

shall speak of mine,” he writes to explain his choice. 
This mere child fitly closes a gallery of young soldier’s 
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portraits, described by one who knows the generation 
of which he writes, a generation, at once idealistic and 
practical, that has faced a terrific ordeal with a quiet 
heroism. 


The Pilot of the Soul 


Daniet A. Lorp, S.J. j 


tunately jewelry is regarded as frivolous orna- 

mentation in certain philosophical circles. It 
is, of course, as ridiculous for philosophers who deny a 
personal soul to talk of free-will as it is for a turtle to 
brag of its wings. Yet some of them do it. When, at 
the cloakroom of the philosophical halls, they checked 
their souls, they renounced all right to any real freedom 
of choice; for chemical and physical forces, beyond 
which, according to their theory, there is nothing else, 
are governed by laws as fixed as the courses of the stars. 
The loose boulder on the mountain top is not free to 
whip itself suddenly toward the sun. The early crocus 
is not free to withhold its bloom, as a woman withholds 
her spring hat, until exactly Easter morning. Man, if 
he has no soul, is, like the boulder or the crocus, made 
up simply of chemical and physical forces which know 
no freedom of choice. 

There are, however, many materialists who recognize 
that their philosophy has left no breathing space for free- 
will. Matter is not free; man is but soulless matter; 
and so, when brought face to face with the fact of 
free-will, like Tito Melema and his unwelcome father, 
they simply deny the fact. Man is not free, they say; 
the glorious power of choosing one’s own course is 
simple illusion, a vain flattery with which man has salved 
his own self-conceit. Like the lightning and the wind, 
the plough-horse and the gasoline engine, man has not 
the slightest power over his own actions. 

Consequently, if we prove that man has a free will, 
we prove that there is something in him besides mere 
chemical and physical forces, a something which is not 
governed by the laws of matter, and which we call the 
soul. 

Dogberry to the contrary notwithstanding, comparisons 
have their use, and we can get an idea of our free-will 
by comparing it with the action of our intellect. A class 
in geometry sits fidgeting before an unsolved problem 
on the blackboard. Step by step the instructor leads 
them through a labyrinth of parallel lines and acute 
angles and hypotenuses until at length he sets before 
them a completely satisfactory answer. A sigh from the 
class, and they settle back calmly in satisfied acquiescence. 
Brought face to face with any truth clearly and evidently 
proposed, the intellect is simply forced to accept it. 

But suppose we take a business man at his desk in 
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the late morning of a summery Saturday. An afternoon 
in the office will mean clinching the good-will of a rather 
desirable buyer; yet through the window comes a de- 
licious breeze elusively suggestive of greens and bunkers 
and long stretches of undulating sward. Here are two 
things, either of which he knows to be desirable; and 
he vacillates to the rhythm of his swaying desk-chair. 
Then with a sudden gesture he piles his correspondence 
in a heap, bangs down his desk cover, swings the golf 
bag from its place in the corner over his shoulder, and 
heads whither the breezes call. Brought face to face 
with two attractive possibilities, he deliberately chooses 
one and rejects the other simply because .e wishes for 
golf more than he does for the good-will of this particular 
customer. 

That faculty which freely determines to select out of 
a number of possible attractions one particular thing, we 
call the free-will. Calmly and quietly, a man considers 
a certain plan; he weighs motives for its accomplishment 
and dwells on those motives which militate against it; 
he recognizes that it will be a good thing for him, and 
yet that it has its disadvantages ; and in the end, with all 
this before him, he is free to choose or reject it, to act 
or to remain inert just as he wishes and because he 
wishes. 

Our commonest conscious actions are proof positive of 
this freedom of choice. The alarm-clock rings in the 
morning; the sleeper knows that he ought to rise 
promptly; yet instead, he flings a shoe at the clock and 
rolls over for another quarter of an hour. At last he 
rises, rubbing his chin regretfully. Really, he ought to 
shave; still—‘‘ Oh, let’s get it done during lunch hour.” 
“Journal or Herald?” queries the newsboy. The 
purchaser hesitates; the Journal has a “ bully” sporting 
page, but the war news in the Herald is always— 
“ Give me a Journal,” and he bolts for the L train. 
Freedom? Why in the simplest conscious actions, from 
the selection of a cigarette or a necktie to the choice 
of a candidate for President, man is aware of this 
sovereignty of choice, this power to cast a thing aside 
or to take it to his innermost heart. 

By way of contrast there are plenty of facts over which 
we know that we have no control. A man blessed with 
a normal appetite does not worry whether he can digest 
his dinner or not; he has nothing to say about it. He 
does not fuss because his beard grows in spite of his dis- 
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like of shaving; all the worry in the world will not stop 
the growth of a tough beard. We know quite clearly 
the facts in life that depend on our choice and those we 
are incapable of touching, and incidentally we recognize 
there the difference between actions dominated by free- 
will and those which we cannot influence. 

How explain, if man is not free, the elaborate machin- 
ery he has built up for his guidance when he has to settle 
on a choice in affairs of real import? Does the man about 
to embark on a new business enterprise feel himself 
physically forced into it as a root is forced willy-nilly 
through the hard soil? If so, the careful counting of pos- 
sible expenses and receipts, the consultation with Brad- 
street and Dun, the anxious hours with lawyers and bank- 
ing agents are all parts of an elaborate self-deception. 
The same necessity which drags the thrown rock down- 
ward toward the earth, forces the man without free-will 
into a particular business. 

One striking difference between man and his animal 
servants is the fact of remorse. A chicken through some 
hennish freak pecks to death all the yellow chicks in her 
brood. Still, not the most sentimental humanizer of 
animals fancies Mistress Hen haunted through long 
nights by terror-inspiring phantoms of the chicks she 
has slain. But the world is never without its Gretchens. 

Indeed, looking back over his life, a man becomes 
conscious of the thousand things he could have done 
and did not do, and of the thousand other things he did 
in the face of outraged conscience. A denial of free- 
wili makes the fact of remorse another of those un- 
solved mysteries. Why should Trynan in Eliot’s tre- 
mendous sketch feel the sword turn in his soul when 
he looked into the painted face of the dying girl he had 
ruined? In that very agony of remorse, he was ad- 
mitting the fact that he might have saved that girl’s 
soul, and instead he had deliberately flung it down to 
destruction. . 

In our past lives we recognize two distinct classes 
of actions: those for which we are responsible and those 
over which we have had no control. Two friends on 
a hunting excursion leap from a canoe, gun in hand; one 
of them slips, his gun spits lead, and his companion 
falls face downward. There is agony of soul in the 
survivor, dread of facing the relatives of the slain man, 
but withal a saving sense of innocence. He has not lost 
the right to look even the mother of the dead man in 
the eye. But suppose as he stepped from that canoe he 
had shot down his companion coolly and deliberately. 
In that case precisely the same effect would have fol- 
lowed, his companion would have dropped lifeless to 
the earth. Between that and the death we call accidental 
there would have been one only difference: in the sec- 
ond case the shot would have been intended, and freely, 
deliberately fired. Free-will had entered in. 

As for the elaborate system of medals and awards 
with which civilized men recompense their heroes, they 
are simply another contribution to the gayety of nations 
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unless the actions which they reward are freely done. 
Medals are not hung on a tree because it served as a 
shelter for a daring sharpshooter; a drunkard is not 
treated as a hero, because he fell from an upper window 
and killed the general of the enemy’s army as he passes 
through the streets below. A hero is rewarded for a 
brave act, simply because he was not obliged to do it. 
He shares in some slight degree in the praise St. Paul 
tendered to Christ: having death set before Him, He 
chose the cross despising the shame. 

The defenders of free-will by no means maintain 
that the will acts without adequate motive. But most 
emphatically we maintain that the object which furnishes 
a motive for a choice is not necessarily the best presented 
for consideration, has not, objectively considerated, 
qualities preeminent over those of other objects. Put a 
bit of iron between two magnets, and it flies inevitably 
toward the magnet which has the greater attractive 
force. Put a man between two objects, and the object 
which he chooses will not necessarily be the better; it 
will be the one which he wants. A man will refuse a 
fortune to spite a relative he hates; like Cyrano he will 
fling his whole month’s income on the stage for the 
sake of a fine gesture. The ultimate reason for his 
action will be because his free-will has chosen so to act. 

Readers of Joseph Conrad will remember how Cap- 
tain MacWhirr guided the Nan-Shan through the terrors 
of the Typhoon on the China Sea. Conrad, in one of 
those gripping descriptions, sums up the taciturn skip- 
per’s battle with the elements. 

Jukes could no longer see his captain distinctly. The darkness 
was absolutely piling itself up upon the ship. At most he made 
out movements, a hint of elbows spread out, of a head thrown 
up. Captain MacWhirr was trying to do up the top button of 
his coat with unwonted haste. The hurricane that has the power 
to madden the seas, to sink ships, to uproot trees, to overturn 
strong walls, and dash the very birds of the air to the ground, 
had found this taciturn man in its path, and, doing its utmost, 
had managed to make him loquacious. Before the renewed wrath 
of the winds swooped on the ship Captain MacWhirr found time 
to declare, in a tone of vexation as it were: “I wouldn’t like to 
lose her.” 

For the hurricane had hurled its force against the 
strongest power in the created world, a man’s free-will ; 
and material force fell helpless before the power of that 
spiritual faculty. 


Our First Army and Navy Chaplains 


TuHomAsS F. MEEHAN 


HAPLAINS who are either on their way or who are already 
“over there” will find a very entertaining chapter in the 
record of their earliest predecessors in the naval and military 
establishments of the Republic. At the time of the Revolution 
Catholics formed but a small proportion of the population of 
the country, about 25,000 out of a total of 3,000,000. The Catholic 
representation in the ranks of any one command of the Conti- 
nental armies was not strong enough to warrant the appointment 
of chaplain priests except for the two regiments, “ Congress’ 
Own,” which were recruited in Canada. The contingents that 





































came from abroad to help Washington had chaplains provided 
for them by their own Government. 

In 1903 the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs had an official 
report compiled under the title “Les Combattants Frangais de la 
Guerre Américaine, 1778-1783.” It gave the roster of the officers 
and enlisted men of the French regiments and warships partici- 
pating in our Revolutionary conflict. Every French vessel, except 
two small cutters, had a chaplain. For the fleets of Comtes 
D’Estaing, De Guichen, De Grasse and De Ternay there were 
ninety priest chaplains, of whom seventeen were Capuchins; 
thirteen Recollects, three Carmelites, two Premonstratensians 
and four secular priests. There is no mention in the list of any 
chaplains for the several regiments of Rochambeau’s forces, but 
as some of the larger ships had from three to five chaplains 
assigned them it may be presumed these ships were transports 
and that the extra priests served afterward with the troops in 
the field. There are numerous records of priests, who were with 
Rochambeau’s troops, officiating in New England during the 
march from Newport, R. I., to Yorktown. Dillon’s and Walsh’s 
regiments of the famous Irish Brigade were a part of these 
Twelve chaplains attended the funeral of Admiral De 
Among these chaplains was the Abbé 
Robin, who later made a tour of the country. In 1782 he wrote 
an account of it and of his experiences in the army. This is the 
oft-referred to “ Nouveau Voyage dans lL Amérique Septentrionale 
en l’ Armée 1781; et du Compte de Rochambeau.” Other chaplains 
were Abbé Colin de Sepvigny, Abbé Bertholet, Abbé Glesnon, Abbé 
Lacy, and Father Paul of St. Peter, a German Carmelite, who was 
in Virginia in 1783, whence he went to Philadelphia, from there 
in 1785 to Illinois, from which station the restless St. Peter’s 
congregation of New York tried to coax him, and finally he was 
at Iberville, Louisiana, where he died, aged eighty-one years, 
October 25, 1826. St. Peter’s, New York, had as its first pastor 
the Franciscan, Charles Whelan, who was one of Rochambeau’s 
chaplains. He could not get along with the trustees and left in 
1790. Later he attended the missions in Kentucky, Maryland, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. He died at Little Bohemia, Mary- 
land, March 21, 1806. Father John Rossiter, who was at St. 
Mary’s, Philadelphia, for a number of years, is also mentioned 
as a Rochambeau chaplain, and another was the apostate Abbé 
Raynal. 

General Benedict Arnold on January 26, 1776, appointed a 
Recollect, Father Louis Lotbiniere, chaplain of Colonel James 
Livingston’s regiment of Canadians, and a Sulpician, Father 
Pierre Huet de la Valiniere, chaplain for the Second Canadian 
Regiment, of which Moses Hazen was the colonel. They were to 
be paid £14 10s. a month and rations. Congress enacted, on May 
27, 1777, that “ There be only one chaplain allowed to each bri- 
gade of the army and that such chaplain be appointed by Con- 
gress, with same pay, rations and forage as a colonel.” Both 
priests were censured by Bishop Briand of Quebec for espousing 
the cause of “the Bostonaise.” 

Lotbiniere died in poverty and neglect at Burlington, N. J., in 
1786 after vainly petitioning Congress to recognize his services. 
Complaining of his treatment he wrote: 


forces. 
Ternay at Newport. 


Would to God that i had never known either the general 
montgomery or arrived in Canada; i would not now starve 
with hunger and cold for not being payd according to the 
convention made between general arnold and me the 26 
Januarii 1776 and ratified in Congress assembly the 12 August 
1776 al long my Life; to indemnify me for having lost my 
parish. 


In 1785 Father de la Valiniere was in New York ministering 
to the French colony and the following year he became pastor 
and vicar general at Kaskaskia, Illinois. Here he had as friend 
and associate the Carmelite ex-chaplain, Father Paul, mentioned 
above, but the former’s restless disposition impelled him to wan- 
der through several Western and Southern States during the 
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succeeding years. In 1798 he made his peace with the Canadian 
ecclesiastical authorities and was allowed to return to his dio- 
cese. He spent his last years quietly in the parish of St. Sulpice, 
where he died on June 29, 1806, aged seventy-four years. 

A volunteer chaplain to the Clark Expedition was Father Peter 
Gibault, whose influence saved Vincennes and that territory to 
the American cause. “Mr. Gibault, the priest to whom this 
country owes many thanks for his zeal and services,’ was the 
way Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia spoke of him in his 
instructions to Colonel Clark. 

Of the naval chaplains the most notable perhaps was the Recol- 
lect Seraphin Bandol, who was on D’Estaing’s flag-ship, Le 
Languedoc. He remained here about ten years and was chap- 
lain in Philadelphia to the French Ministers Gerard and Luzerne. 
He was in New York in 1784 and said Mass in a private chapel 
at the French Minister’s house, the McComb mansion, on Broad- 
way, near Bowling Green. In Philadelphia he frequently offici- 
ated at old St. Joseph’s and he was the preacher at St. Mary’s 
Church on July 4, 1779, the first distinctively Catholic celebra- 
tion of the national féte-day. Congress attended and had the 
sermon printed as an official document. He was also the preacher 
at the Te Deum for the victory at Yorktown, on November 4, 
1781, and again he officiated at the requiem at St. Mary’s, May 8, 
1780, for the soul of Don Juan de Miralles, the Spanish agent 
who died in the camp at Morristown, N. J. It was this ceremony 
that prompted the traitor Arnold to write to his former asso- 
ciates in Washington’s army: “The eye which guides this pen 
lately saw your mean and profligate Congress at Mass for the 
soul of a Roman Catholic in Purgatory, and participating in the 
rites of a Church against whose anti-Christian corruption your 
pious ancestors would be as witness with their blood.” 

Father Sebastien De Rosey, a Capuchin, chaplain on L’/ndien, 
after the war served as a missionary for years in Maryland, 
where he had charge of St. Nicholas’ Church, St. Mary’s County, 
and where he died December 27, 1813. The small estate he left 
went to the State as he had no heirs, and was devoted to help 
the founding of Charlotte Hall School in St. Mary’s County, 
which is described as not very Catholic in its atmosphere. 

As in New York, the founder of the first Catholic church in 
Boston (Holy Cross, November 1, 1788), was an ex-chaplain, the 
Abbé Poterie of I‘Hector. He was an unworthy priest and was 
suspended by Bishop Carroll. He had also served on Le Nep- 
tune of De Ternay’s fleet, which ship had four other chaplains. 
Of these four, two, Fathers John Wanton (or Watkins) and 
Francis Hobdai, are each set down in the official list as “ Ameri- 
can Priest,” but so far there has been found nothing to amplify 
this designation. 

Another notable feature of the list are these Irish names: Abbé 
Maccabe, Abbé Roger Morrison, Abbé Bartholeme Omahony, 
Abbé John Machuney and Abbé Dowd. In the light of subse- 
quent events it seems strange that none of these remained or 
returned. To the Capuchin, Father Charles Whelan, founder of 
St. Peter’s, New York’s mother church, alone belongs that dis- 
tinction.among the Irish chaplains. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six-hundred words. 


The St. Vincent de Paul Society 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There has been a good deal of pungent criticism in Catholic 
quarters concerning the Society of St. Vincent de Paul as a 
relief organization, and comparisons, not always flattering to 
Catholics, have been made between its methods and those of 
non-Catholic charitable societies. Its chief shortcomings appear 
to be its failure to give “adequate” relief, “to keep full and 
complete records” and “to cooperate with the confidential ex- 
change” by listing the names of the families relieved by the 
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conferences. That there is room for improvement in our system 
of giving relief in their own homes to Catholic families is true 
enough; but the installation of a card-catalogue would not mend 
matters, the views of a few students of the “ School of Philan- 
throphy” to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The tremendous immigration during the past twenty-five years 
from the Catholic countries of Europe has brought with it great 
problems for the diocesan authorities in the territories where 
the immigrants have settled in large numbers, problems which 
could not be settled offhand. There is not only the difficulty of 
providing religious instruction for the children of these people 
but there is also the task of organizing some system of relief 
for them in times of poverty. It must not be forgotten that 
until very recently “workmen’s compensation laws” and 
widows’ pensions were unknown. The writer was a member 
of a parish conference of the St. Vincent de Paul Society about 
twenty-five years ago, in a district into which came an immense 
number of Italian immigrants, who drove out many of the old 
parishioners. The conference had about a dozen active members 
and a weekly income of about thirty dollars. With the best of 
intentions we could do little for our new brethren when poverty 
came to their doors, and no doubt many of them found their 
way to the offices of the non-Catholic relief societies. The 
priest who had charge of the new arrivals had to struggle for 
years before a church and rectory were provided, and to aid 
the poor of his flock was beyond his means. 

Perhaps if the members of that conference and others similarly 
circumstanced had been “trained workers” they could have 
grappled successfully with this and any of the social problems 
they encountered.- I have noticed during the past four years 
in this city, however, that the trained social worker can deal 
with any problem on paper, and with the aid of a good press 
agent can solve it to his own apparent satisfaction; but I have 
also noticed that when the case is finally “closed with improve- 
ment,” the poverty and delinquency often remain just as they 
were before. The branches have been trimmed but the roots 
remain, and the work must be done all over again without the 
blare of trumpets. 

Our critics should not forget that the members of the parish 
conferences are only the rank and file of the army of charity. 
They do not plan campaigns; their business is to “hold on” 
until they are relieved. The officers of the conferences are for 
the most part “non-coms,” who after long service have risen 
from the ranks. They have not had the advantage of a West 
Point or even a Plattsburg training. As a matter of fact, how 
seldom one meets a Catholic college graduate in the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. Is it that the task of counting pennies and 
dealing out groceries and teaching neglected children their 
prayers is beneath the dignity of these young men, or is it that 
the work in the St. Vincent de Paul Society is a sort of “ blind 
alley” job, leading nowhere, not even to mention in the news- 
papers? Of course, being Catholic college men, they have been 
instructed in their social obligations. 

In the meantime, awaiting the arrival of the reinforcements 
trained in modern charity warfare, but still with faith unim- 
paired, we are “holding on.” 


Brooklyn. L. E. 


The Society of the Green Cross 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am begging your indulgence for a little space in your columns 
to present to your readers a suggestion which I am hoping may 
accomplish good from the discussion that it may provoke. Day 
after day the papers are full of the work of the Red Cross, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Y. M. C. A., and of this and that war- 
activity committee. Also, I understand there is in formation an 


organization to be known as the Purple Cross, whose duty it will 
be to bring back the bodies of our fallen soldiers for burial in 
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this country. Again, there are organizations to care for wounded 
horses and dogs. 

These are all laudable works and deserve full sympathy. But 
the pertinent thought that strikes me is that they deal mainly 
with the present. I sometimes wonder if in the excitement of 
the present we are not apt to overlook the problems of the 
future. And that they will be serious ones no one can deny. 

What we shall do for our soldiers and sailors after the war is 
to my mind as pertinent and surely more serious and difficult 
than the problems that confront us at present. The present soon 
becomes but a memory, the future is always before us. 

What I would suggest is the formation now of an organization 
to study and prepare for the great difficulties that are before us. 
The need for organization and preparedness for future problems 
is great and must be met today. 

A society organized along the lines of the Red Cross, bringing 
together the heart and brains of the country for this work could 
do incalculable good. 

Just as nature has made of green the promise of new life, just 
as we look upon it as a symbol of hope and memory, so, I venture 
to hope, that in the near future we shall see under Catholic aus- 
pices the formation of the Society of the Green Cross. 

Richmond, Va. James M. PuRCELL. 


Dr. Reisner’s Own Doctrine 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In connection with Dr. Reisner’s absurd charge that the 
Jesuits of former days, in which our moral standards were 
lower, “did argue that the end justifies the means,” it is amus- 
ing to note that the worthy doctor himself actually taught that 
doctrine as late as 1917! On page 55 of “ Church Advertising,” 
published by Lippincott, I come across the statement: 


The Church has a right to use any method to draw people 
in as long as it remains a church delivering a straight-from- 
the-shoulder message warmed with human love, vitalized 
with human conviction, and coming direct from the foun- 
tain of truth. 

Dr. Reisner writes “any method,’ which w vocis would jus- 
tify the Church in using a sand-bag or a club, to persuade re- 
luctant heretics to be drawn within the magic circle of her 
influence. No doubt Dr. Reisner will claim that he meant “any 
method” either good or at least indifferent, but it is amusing 
to picture what Dr. Reisner would have done, had he found 
his own passage in an approved Catholic book. And the 
“ straight-from-the-shoulder” talk sounds a bit flat, considering 
that in his assault upon the Jesuits his methods were anything 
but straightforward. In this, however, he is but conforming 
to the tradition high in favor among calumniators of things 
Catholic. 


Detroit. J. W. 


Children and Peace 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Prayer is never without some kind of merit, therefore we know 
that the prayer crusade suggested in America’s columns some 
time ago was not without some avail although it did not gain its 
definite aim, the cessation of the war. Will God remain deaf to 
our entreaties if, added to prayers, we offer up sacrifice? Could 
the Catholic children of the United States make a supreme sacri- 
fice to give up candy from Advent until Christmas for this end? 
Was not sacrifice the greatest propitiation offered to God under 
the Old Law and is it not the greatest, too, under the New Law? 
Are not the greatest boons always obtained at the cost of some 
great sacrifice? Rather than see the slaughter of our brothers, 
fathers perhaps, and sons, the race itself threatened with extinc- 
tion, could we not all unite, children and elders, in denying our- 
selves some luxury to bend our spirits more humbly in the spirit 
of prayer that must be heard before the throne of mercy? More 





































than this, there are soldiers in the trenches who are undergoing 
the keenest privation and suffering for the lack of sugar, actually 
longing for the taste of sweets! Children abstaining from candy 
as their sacrifice for peace will be helping these soldiers in more 
ways than one; it will be an act of conservation, too. “ Ye have 
yet many ways to forsake,” writes the holy A Kempis, “and un- 
less they are entirely given up to Me, you will not obtain what 
you seek.” 

If the children set the example by their simple act of sacrifice 
what may we not hope from the result and the example? 

America’s call for the public novena of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the prayers and pious sacrifices of innocent young 
hearts should be our “trumpet calls to rally to renewed attacks.” 
We must pray harder than before and offer sacrifice to an out- 
raged God for mercy and for an honorable peace to come about 
soon, if we earnestly desire to save our families from mourning 
and great sorrow. 


Chicago. G. Mm. TY. 


The Justification (?) of “ Vers Libre” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a contribution entitled “ The Justification of Vers Libre, 
contributed to the October 27 issue of America, poets are coun- 
seled: “If you must sin against accepted canons in literature 
» eck you must sin splendidly.” The “ Justification” 
should have followed this good advice. Instead of the sin 
splendid it dwindles to an apology anemic, thence to an attack 
acrimonious, and finally explodes in an exhortation. Two of the 
“benefits wrought by the vers libristes,’ according to their justi- 
fier, consist of the impetus they have given to the poets of the 
older school. This is fulsome flattery. The third justification 
declares that the vers libristes have produced “fine and meri- 
torious work.” To the critic that denies the fineness and meri- 
toriousness of their work this is a most convincing justification. 

Therfe is surely something deeper, more vital and more positive 
in vers libre than the benefits enumerated. May it not better be 
justified by its suggestion (in the literary sense of course), by’ 
its vividness and its concentration—which are some of the char- 
acteristics pointed out by Miss Lowell? Is nothing to be said of 
its emotional intensity, that grips the soul, nor of the thought- 
content, presented in a way that impresses the mind indelibly? 
Nothing of the medium of expression, flexible and strong, artful 
but not artificial? 

Free verse is not intended to supplant Victorian verse; it does 
not require any extension of the standard definitions of poetry. 
It is not a new discovery but merely a development of some of 
the fundamentals found in the older verse. Being unusual it 
evokes criticism. Its exponents may impress you as being porno- 
graphic; I confess that I have been impressed similarly by poets 
using the classic meters. Its rhythm, based on cadence and not 
on meter, may sound strange and inharmonious, but did not the 
critics of an earlier day excoriate the poets who based their meter 
on accent rather than on syllables? Free verse may be made 
ridiculous but so may the ridiculers. If the justifier of free verse 
must “sin against the accepted canons,” “let him not sin drably, 
dully and unintelligibly.” However, vers libre needs not justifi- 
cation so much as explanation. 

Boston. 
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Improve Our Sunday Schools 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Is it not a deplorable fact that Catholics in general, and the 
clergy in particular, do not take a more active and a deeper 
personal interest in promoting the efficiency of our Sunday 
schools? Much has been done, and is being done to make our 
parochial schools an important part of the educational machinery 
of the country, but out of 3,000,000 Catholic children of school 
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age in the country, less than half that number are enrolled in the 
parochial schools. We all know that education can never com- 
plete its perfect work without the teaching of religion, and 
since there canbe no teaching of religion in the public schools, 
it behooves us to do all we can to promote the efficiency of our 
Sunday schools. Then these Sunday schools will, in some 
measure, secure for the 1,500,000 and more Catholic children 
attending them, this absolutely indispensable element in edu- 
cation. 

The souls of this vast army of children must be saved to the 
Catholic Faith. Every child has a right to a knowledge of his 
Faith, and if, through no fault of his own he is not numbered 
among those in attendance in a parochial school, his religious 
education must be obtained in an efficient Sunday school. Re- 
ligious education is not only a need, but also a matter of abso- 
lute justice which the child has a right to expect, and which the 
parents have a right to demand from their Church. But what 
constitutes an efficient Sunday school? 

The writer has in mind a Sunday school conducted by a 
priest who also was in charge of a large and well organized 
parochial school in his parish. In this Sunday school the duties 
of teachers were so assigned, and their responsibilities so clearly 
divided, that its operations proceeded with economy of effort, 
without waste of time or energy. The teachers believed that 
they were working for the greater honor and glory of God, and 
they made the effort to develop in themselves and in the children 
Christian character, based upon the knowledge of the super- 
natural virtues and teachings of Christ. This priest supervised 
the work done by his teaching staff; he held conferences from 
time to time; he provided suitable literature for his teachers, and 
bade them drink deep of spiritual truths so that like well-filled 
springs they could give out in abundance what their pupils 
needed. Written examinations for those in the “class of perse- 
verance” were held each month, and graduation meant the 
completion of a course of study in Christian doctrine that was 
most creditable to all concerned. 

We frequently hear the destructive criticism that our Sunday 
schools have failed; to offset this we hear nothing in the way 
of constructive suggestion for improving conditions. It is un- 
doubtedly true that much time is wasted. Many teachers do little 
more than hear the lesson and mark the attendance; this being 
done, time hangs heavily on their hands till the school is dis- 
missed. The teachers either do not or cannot explain what they 
are teaching, and consequently the children have no interest in 
the lesson. That priests may become the only teachers of 
Christian doctrine is a consummation devoutly to be dreamed of, 
however improbable of realization; but in each and every parish 
there is a fair percentage of men and women with trained minds, 
who, under the leadership of a zealous priest, could organize 
schools of efficiency such as has been described above, where 
these 1,500,000 and more children would be conserved for the 
future welfare of their country, by making of them better men 
and better citizens. 

Let us’ face conditions as they are in many of our Sunday 
schools today. The vast majority of these 1,500,000 children 
are left untouched by religious instruction, because many adopt 
an attitude of irresponsibility for the eternal salvation of the 
souls of children who do not attend the parochial school; in 
other words they visit the sins of the parents on these innocent 
children, and they refuse to hearken to the admonitions of their 
Saviour who said: “ Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not.” Let us, as practical Catholics and heirs 

of nineteen centuries of Christian traditions, understand that we 
have a special and a solemn obligation to promote the efficiency 
of our Sunday schools, for there can be no doubt that definitely, 
specifically, and not uncertainly, the Sunday school has an edu- 
cational mission. 


Brooklyn. K. D. R. 
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Our Immaculate Mother 


T is the solemn and consoling doctrine of the Catholic 
Church that the Mother of God was conceived with- 
out the stain of original sin. That teaching is embodied 
in the Bull “ /neffabilis Deus” of December 8, 1854, in 
which Pius IX thus defined the dogma: 

We define that the doctrine which declared that the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in the first instant of her conception, by 
a singular grace and privilege granted to her by Almighty God, 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, Saviour of mankind, was 
preserved from all stain of original sin, is a doctrine revealed 
by God and therefore must be held firmly and constantly by 
all faithful Christians. 

This definition of the extraordinary prerogative con- 
ferred upon the Mother of God was not a new dogma 
added to the deposit of Faith. It was the crystallization 
in a doctrinal pronouncement of what had been the belief 
of Christians for centuries. It was hailed by Catholics 
throughout the world with enthusiasm. Millions of 
hearts were thrilled as they saw the hands of the great 
Pius pointing to the Virgin-Mother of the Son of God 
and heard him solemnly defining the doctrine which for 
centuries they and their fathers had believed: that there 
was no stain and taint in her, that in her the plenitude of 
grace had ever dwelt, that not for a single moment had 
the enemy of mankind ever held her in bondage, that the 
mists and the vapors of the pit had never rested on her 
brow, that the shafts of concupiscence had been blunted 
against the heavenly armor of grace which encircled her 
form. 

Mary was to become the Mother of the Creator. The 
Lord and Master of life, the God of sanctity, the Lover 
of chastity and the Inspirer of virginity was to abide for 
nine months in her womb. She was to hold Him in her 
arms, help Him in Hts helpless infancy and shield Him 
from danger. It would have been unworthy of the 
dignity of the Mother and of the love which her Son 








owed to her had she been for a single moment under the 
thraldom of the devil. 

She alone then of all the children of men escaped the 
primeval curse. From the moment her pure soul was in- 
fused into her body in the very instant of her conception, 
she was full of grace, preserved by the power of God 
and through the merits of her Divine Son from the uni- 
versal bane that makes us at the very source of our being 
heirs of wrath and enemies of God. It is no wonder that 
the Fathers and the Doctors of the Church tell us, in the 
Words of Scripture that Mary is that garden enclosed 
which none but the King may enter, the fountain sealed, 
reflecting in its crystal depths no shadow of earth but 
only the splendors of the unclouded heavens, the Ark of 
the New Covenant before which the Evil One stayed his 
darts, just as the waves of the Jordan poised in their 
flight before the Ark of the Old. She is the mystic fleece 
of Gideon drenched by the dews of God’s grace while 
the earth around is languishing with a deadly drought. 
Like Debora she can sing her song of victory over a more 
deadly foe even that Sisera and his hosts. She is a more 
self-sacrificing Esther, a more chaste and a more valiant 
Judith. In her we hail the second Eve. For as St. 
Augustine says, if we have fallen in Eve, in Mary we 
stand. We were enslaved through Eve, through Mary 
we are made free. If Eve is the cause of our sorrow, 
Mary is the cause of our joy. Eve formed us, Mary 
strengthened us. She is a Virgin and a Mother, a 
creature, yet immaculate, sinless and stainless, a village 
maid, but a Queen. In her we behold God’s masterpiece, 
the noblest being He has formed, “ our tainted nature’s 
solitary boast.” Our lips tremble with joy, “ our mouths 
are filled with gladness” as we pronounce her name. Sin- 
ners, stained with so many crimes, we dare to call her 
mother. Yet no marble is white enough to enshrine her 
virginal form, no gold or gem precious enough to be 
placed upon her brow. But we can give her our hearts 
and our love. We can ask her that the hearts of our 
children, the hearts of the future wives and mothers of 
the nation may be kept purer and fairer by the thought 
that their Queen is the Queen of innocence and purity. 
We have often fervently prayed to her, but never will 
our prayers be so fervent, so filial as on this Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception. We shall pray to her for our 
country, of which she is the official patroness and guar- 
dian, for our soldiers, their sorrowing mothers and wives. 
We shall pray to her for victory and peace, for justice, 
humanity and self-control. Above all we shall ask that 
we may be allowed to pay her the homage dearer to her 
heart than any other we can offer, that of the unceasing 
imitation of her virtues. 


Catholic Women at the Polls 


T is true that on November 6, the constitutional amend- 
ment providing for woman suffrage was adopted in 
the State of New York, by a majority which leaves no 
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room for quibbling. Yet later tabulations of the vote 
on this amendment, show that the measure was actually 
defeated in the State at large, and saved only by the 
voters in the city of New York. The claim has been 
made, and is at least plausible, that to the Socialistic and 
other radical elements in the city, is due the credit of 
turning the tide which ran so strongly against votes for 
women in the State. Certain it is, that however differing 
among themselves on other matters, these factions were 
organized with admirable skill in support of the amend- 
ment. It is not reasonable to suppose that the excellent 
political machine, the product of this organization, will 
be thrown forthwith upon the scrap-heap. It has proved 
its usefulness, and therein lies a danger. 

Viewed upon theoretical grounds, the extension of the 
electorate, whether to men or to women, is a measure 
always fraught with peril. The presumption is, there- 
fore, against extension, and it is incumbent upon the pro- 
ponents to demonstrate that the advantages may be safely 
counted upon to outweigh the possible evils. Whether or 
not this procedure was followed in New York is now of 
small practical import; the consideration of real present 
worth is to plan for the future. It is not pessimistic to 
say that only a wisdom something more than human will 
save our new voters, as a body, from political absurdities. 
For some years, the most notable results will probably be 
a larger and more bewildered electorate, election ex- 
penses considerably beyond those hitherto known, and 
the abuse of the public ear by proposed social legislation 
of the wildest and most shortsighted variety. Balance 
will come only with time and the wisdom gathered from 
experience. 

But it would be folly to forget that the “ radical wing 
of suffrage” has a definite program and a definite plan. 
Anything may happen on election day, unless good citi- 
zens do their duty. It is not likely that our Catholic 
women will be tempted to neglect their homes, for service 
in the city as aldermen, or at Albany as senators. On the 
contrary, it is more probable that their temptation will be 
to let elections and the vote severely alone. That is a 
danger to be guarded against by prudent foresight. If 
our Catholic women stay at home, when radicals go to the 
polls, the worst results prophesied of votes for women 
will be realized. 


: Truthfulness and Mathematics 


66 ATHEMATICS aside from being a utilitarian 

subject, has a definite moral significance in the 
development of character’ urges a Michigan professor 
in a plea that the public schools should pay more atten- 
tion to arithmetic. He maintains that as a rule poor 
mathematicians are highly accomplished liars. Are far 
too many of little Mildred’s statements found on ex- 
amination to rest less on fact than on fancy? The 
cause of the discrepancy can doubtless be unerringly 
traced to her imperfect mastery of the multiplication 
table. Does her brother Gerald’s accounts of his daily 
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exploits smack too much of the palmy days of chivalry? 
That is because the solemn truth that the angles of every 
self-respecting triangle are equal to two right-angles has 
not yet been brought intimately home to him. In com- 
mercial circles is his father’s word sometimes justly 
doubted? The unhappy man was never taught ratio 
and proportion. Is his gossip-loving wife a render of 
her neighbor’s fair name? The seeds of that grave weak- 
ness were sown during her school days when sheer indo- 
lence kept her from learning how to find the value of 
plus in indeterminate quadratic equations. 

According to the Michigan professor’s theory, chil- 
dren who are forced to realize daily that five times five 
are twenty-five, not only in this country, but even in 
Korea, and that the proposition “ All right-angles are 
equal,” will forever remain true, even though the Grand 
Lama of Tibet, backed by his entire hierarchy, should 
persistently deny it, ought to be filled with such a prac- 
tical love for truth-speaking that fibs of even the 
whitest kind will never fall from their lips. The true 
Catholics of this country, however, have in some way 
convinced themselves that mathematics alone, though 
it be as pure as one of the widely advertised baking- 
powders, cannot make children truthful. Therefore 
these perverse Papists not only help support with their 
taxes the public schools but also build and maintain 
throughout the land at the cost of heroic sacrifices in- 
numerable parochial schools in which their boys and girls 
are taught indeed a tender love for all the strengthening 
truths of mathematics, but also learn the infinitely more 
important truths that “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor” is one of God’s Command- 
ments, that “ Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord,” 
that Christ is not only the “ Life” and the “ Way” but 
the “ Truth” as well, and that human veracity is an 
indispensable bond of civilized society. The children 
therefore who attend the Church’s parish schools are 
more likely than any others to grow up both staunch 
Christians and loyal citizens. 


Divorce and the Establishment 


N a recent letter to the Living Church, Mr. J. G. Hall 

indignantly repudiates the “ aggressive campaign ” led 
by Sir A. Conan Doyle and others for the grant of larger 
facilities for divorce. Mr. Hall’s words are a plea for the 
suppression of an evil tolerated in high places, yet an 
avowed enemy of the Anglican Church could scarcely 
have framed a sharper indictment of that department of 
the English Government, known as the Church by law 
established. Mr. Hall rightly criticizes the campaign as 
an attempt to substitute immorality for “ God’s ordinance 
of marriage,” and quotes with approval the strong words 
of the Bishop of Chelmsford. Not only is divorce anti- 
social, thinks the Bishop, but it is something essentially 
evil. It practically destroys marriage and glorifies license. 
It is contrary to the law of God, and is a scandal to all 
right-thinking men. Far better disestablishment, is the 
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opinion of the prelate, than that the Anglican Church 
“should forever be covered with shame for having sold 
her birthright for a mess of pottage.” 

The good Bishop is needlessly alarmed. The Church of 
England has no birthright to sell. What seems her birth- 
right is in reality the property of the State. Further- 
more, considering the characteristically vacillating policy 
of the Anglican Church on matters of such importance in 
the Christian economy as Baptism and Matrimony, to 
cover her with any “ shame ” with which she has not long 
been familiar, would be a task of supreme difficulty. If 
divorce be the summation of evil which the Bishop and 
Mr. Hall, with many other Anglicans, think it is, why 
does not the Church which claims God’s commission to 
lead the people, anathematize divorce? ‘ God forbid,” 
writes Mr. Hall, “ that our natural leaders, the Bishops, 
should now act as did their predecessors at the time of the 
first Divorce act in 1857!” There is the answer. The 
Anglican Bishops, made and unmade at the pleasure of 
the secular power, will move along the precise lines laid 
down by the State, and along no others, because they are 
merely the official administrators of the State’s “ Depart- 
ment of Religion.” If the State wishes to extend divorce, 
it will extend divorce, and that will be the end of the 
matter. Grumbling there will be for a time, but no seri- 
ous opposition on the part of the Bishops. What at first 
they denounced as disaster, will at last be approved by a 
safe majority of these loyal servants of the State first 
and God next, the Bishops. History has few new pages. 
St. Thomas a Becket has never been a favorite in the 
Establishment, nor have Anglican Bishops been wont to 
reckon the shedding of their blood in defense of faith 
and morals, a possibility of the episcopal career. 


Teach Them What to Read 

HERE is a diverting story told about a cub re- 
porter on a New York newspaper who enjoyed 

so keenly a novel of Thackeray’s he had been given to 
read that on the advice of a mischievous friend he 
journeyed to Yonkers to secure an interview with that 
well-known author. For he was quite unaware that 
Thackeray had died in England fifty-four years ago. 
However weak that young reporter’s grasp may have 
been on the details of the great Victorian novelist’s 
career, nevertheless he was capable of enthusiastically 
enjoying a good book when he chanced upon one. Can 
as much be said of the average lad or lassie who is 
graduated nowadays from our Catholic high schools, 
or academies or colleges? Close observers sadly shake 
their heads. Most of these boys and girls can tell you, 
perhaps, when Thackeray “ flourished,” for they were 
forced to “ get up” some biographical data concerning 
him in order to pass an examination, but as for read- 
ing his chief works, and particularly with enjoyment,— 
that they have never done and in all probability never 
will do. Cannot the grave indictment which the late 
Canon Sheehan drew up against the secondary schools 


of Ireland be justly applied to many of our American 
institutions of learning: For the Canon writes: 

The beauties of English literature, the vast treasures that have 
been accumulated for centuries by the rich and prolific authorship 
of great and enlightened men, the hoard of precious thoughts 
that lie hidden there beneath the covers of books which modern 
competition has made available for the slenderest purse—all are 
unknown and concealed from eager and inquiring spirits, who 
then go out into the world to feed their minds on the only pabu- 
lum of which they have ever heard—the garbage of London 
[New York] flimsies, or the poison of party political organs, 
where there is neither “truth, justice or judgment.” A taste 
for reading—I mean reading anything wholesome or elevating— 
is almost unknown in this country. A young Englishman, or a 
young Scotchman, will be found to have a pretty fair idea of 
the English classics—a pretty fair idea of what books are worth 
reading and what books are worthless. And, considering the fact 
that really half the joy and pleasure of most lives is to be found 
in books, is it not pitiable that our children’s minds should be 
so starved that, in after life, they cannot distinguish food from 
poison—the great thoughts that elevate and refine from the piti- 
able trivialities that weaken the intellect, lower the standards of 
ethical and moral worth, and create an effeminate and thoughtless 
people, swayed by passion, and regardless, because ignorant, of 
the higher principles of reason and public morality? 

Catholics employed in our public libraries complain 
that it is hardly worth while buying Catholic books, 
they are read by so few, and those few, in many in- 
stances, are non-Catholics. As for the great authors of 
past times, that Canon Sheehan refers to, they seem 
to be rarely taken out by Catholics, and it is much to 
be feared that the graduates of our Catholic schools, if 
they read anything at all, find in the latest worthless or 
dangerous best-seller all the mental pabulum they desire. 

How richly deserving therefore of praise and com- 
mendation are those Catholic teachers who succeed in 
filling their pupils with a love for good books. If our 
boys and girls were taught during their high-school days 
what authors to like and why they should like them 
their education would be half accomplished. If in the 
beginning their taste in literature is carefully trained, 
in after years it will continue to be formed and de- 
veloped by the books they delight in reading. Catholic 
teachers who can inspire with an enthusiastic love of 
good reading the boys and girls entrusted to their care 
have probably won for them a blessing which next to 
that of the-Catholic Faith will prove to the end of life 
their greatest comfort and safeguard. 


The Holy Father’s Calumniators’ 


AD with hatred of the Catholic Church, a faction 
utterly lost to truth and justice has conducted since 

the opening of the war a calumny against the Holy 
Father. The latest calumny was given circulation by the 
London Morning Post, on November 22. “ The 
Vatican,” according to that journal, “is implicated in a 
conspiracy largely responsible for the recent Italian dis- 
asters.” No attempt is made to cite facts in proof; 
nevertheless the Post invites the Government to call the 
Holy Father to account for this breach of neutrality. In. 
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a dignified letter, recorded elsewhere in this issue, Cardi- 
nal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of State, shows that 
this infamous accusation is nothing but the product of 
“pure malice.” 

Despite this, on November 28, the London Daily Mail 
reprinted a clause, said to be the fifteenth article of a 
secret treaty signed by France, Italy, Great Britain and 
Russia. The sole authority for this report was alleged 
to be a telegram from the Bolshevik Government at 
Petrograd, a circumstance which makes its value more 
than doubtful. The clause in question, however, was 
an admirable step forward in the campaign to discredit 
the Holy Father. 

France, Great Britain, and Russia take upon themselves to sup- 
port Italy in her disallowing representatives of the Holy See to 
take any diplomatic steps for the conclusion of peace, or regard- 
ing matters pertaining to the present war. 

What the Holy Father has done, for more than three 
weary years, places beyond question, save in the minds 
of the malicious, his unswerving devotion to justice, his 
sincere desire for peace, and his absolute impartiality. 
On September 8, 1914, two days after his coronation, 
Benedict XV issued his first letter to the world. In terms 
reflecting his apostolic zeal and the tenderness of his 
fatherly heart, the Holy Father asked all Catholics to 
pray fervently that Almighty God might soon restore 
peace to a blood-stained world. On November 1, he ap- 
pealed to the warring nations in an Encyclical “ Ad 
Beatissimi,” and in his Christmas allocution to the Cardi- 
nals, spoke of his efforts to obtain a truce for Christmas 
Day, and his labors in arranging a plan for the exchange 
of prisoners. 

The work of charity and mercy thus begun at the 
opening of his pontificate, was continued with renewed 
fervor in 1915. On January 10, the Holy Father ap- 
pointed February 7 and March 21 as days on which his 
children, through prayer and penance were to strive 
to appease the anger of God. On January 22, he con- 
demned the violations of justice which had marked the 
war, and reaffirmed his strict impartiality, as Father of 
all, toward the conflicting parties. On May 25, he im- 
plored the Catholic world to beg our Blessed Mother to 
obtain from her Divine Son a speedy return of peace 
and tranquillity. On the first anniversary of the out- 
break of the war, he again expressed his deep desire that, 
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by adopting the principles of justice, and laying aside the 
sword, all nations might arrive at peace. On September 
6, he exhorted all Catholics to work for the triumph of 
justice and the restoration of peace, allowing at the same 
time, the Bishops to sanction for their dioceses, the inser- 
tion of the invocation “ Queen of Peace, pray for us,” 
into the Litany. At the close of the year, again plead- 
ing for peace, he declared that the way to international 
concord consisted in a clear statement by the warring 
countries of their respective purposes, followed by con- 
ference to fix compensation for all injustice, and to de- 
termine, in the spirit of equity, mutual concessions and 
compensations. 

In 1916, by letter dated March 4, the Holy Father 
again recommended prayer and penance, urging his 
children to beg the Queen of Martyrs for fortitude and 
resignation, and for the return of peace. Some months 
later, he designated July 30 as a general Communion day 
for the children whose intention was to be the restora- 
tion of peace. On September 8, he repudiated the 
charges made against his impartiality, affirming that he 
was guided by concern for the common good, since it 
was his duty to labor not for any set of men or nations, 
but for all. On December 4, he expressed his hope that 
society might soon find lasting concord, based on the 
principles of right and justice. Before the third year of 
the war had closed, the Pontiff had once more lifted 
his voice for peace, in documents issued on January II 
and May 5. On August 1, he addressed his famous peace 
note to the heads of the belligerent nations, a note which, 
as has been said, “ is a monument at once to the universal 
affection and to the strict impartiality of the Vicar of the 
Prince of Peace.” 

Thus the record of the unselfish and heroic work of 
Benedict XV is clear, open, definite. Nothing but malice 
can detect in it the faintest trace of injustice or partiality. 
Against this record, clear, open, definite, we have the 
unsupported assertion of individuals of the dark-lantern 
variety, men undeniably partisan, distinguished neither 
for clear-headedness, charity, nor a keen sense of justice. 

The English and American calumniators of the Holy 
Father have merely begun their nefarious work. It will 
not last long in this country, unless Americans are ready 
to substitute calumny for charity, and to accept unsup- 
ported accusation for proof. 


Literature 


AUGUSTIN DALY 

S I was reading “ The Life of Augustin Daly ” (Macmillan), 

by Joseph Francis Daly, and was wondering why in the 
midst of all its interest, the pleasure of its romantic story, the 
inspiration of its chronicle of achievements, I should feel a sad- 
ness that.clung to it all, and accompanied its brilliant pageantry 
like melancholy music off-stage, I chanced to be walking on 
Broadway. And from a darkened, mournful building there hung 
a sign, “ Daly’s,” and with it another sign, even more prominent, 
which said that Moneybaum & Goldstein—or some such firm— 





advertised the place for sale. And far uptown along Broadway 
the white lights, and the scarlet, and the yellow, flashed and 
whirled, and flared, and imitated the jerkings of epilepsy as they 
advertised the frothy, frenetic, or morbid “drama”—God save 
the mark !—which, with a few honorable exceptions, seems to pre- 
vail today. Then I understood the sadness which accompanied 
the reading of this book. It is the day of Moneybaum & Gold- 
stein, and the Show Business. Augustin Daly belongs to a past 
that already seems as ancient as, well, let us say the Elizabethans’. 
What a story! And, like all good biographies, like the lives of 
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all men and women who count, it is the story of an epoch, the 
history of the art, the literature, the society of the long, crowded, 
brilliant era spanned by Augustin Daly, from his first youthful 
adventure in play production, in 1856, in Brooklyn (of all places 
in the world! Brooklyn, the city of churches, New York’s bed- 
room; Brooklyn, of which Maurice Barrymore exclaimed, hap- 
pening one day hy accident to visit it: “In the midst of life, I 
am in Brooklyn!”), to the end, in 1899. 

As a general rule, in this day when commercialism not only 
rules in Broadway, but in most things mundane, including litera- 
ture, it is not safe to quote publishers’ announcements-or any 
other part of the “ canned criticism and comment,” manufactured 
by publishers’ press-agents and advertisements, and so cannily 
circulated through the press and elsewhere; but the pithy state- 
ment on the paper jacket of this notable volume is a rare excep- 
to the “This is the story,” it says, “of America’s 
greatest theatrical manager—of a man who, without money or 
influence, struggled through early adventures as journalist, play- 
wright and manager, made and lost fortunes, established theaters 
in New York and London, took the first American companies to 
Germany and France, and at last acquired fame on two conti- 
nents. It is also a record of the New York stage in the middle 
nineteenth century by one who had an intimate knowledge of its 
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personages and history.” 

[t is this, and more, much more. It is not only the life of a 
great man; it is the life of a man who was morally great. It is 
the story of a man who believed and demonstrated, without any 
preaching on the subject, that honesty and cleanness and sound- 
ness and high ideals are essentially the most worth-while factors 
in art, and in the business of purveying art to the public, as they 
are in other matters. This is really a revolutionary doctrine, 
nowadays, when the contrary dogma, which would except all art 
from all consideration of morality save those dictated by the 
practical necessity of looking out for the police, is the fashion- 
able Instances of Daly’s fundamental moral soundness 
abound in the book. Thus, when at last, after multitudinous 
set-backs and disappointments, he at last made a success of his 
first Fifth Avenue theater, his brother, who is his biographer, 
writes: “The ambition of the manager had been fulfilled. He 
had established a theater where plays new and old could be fit- 
tingly presented and to which young and old could resort with 
confidence. The home-like atmosphere remained with Daly’s 
Theater throughout his career.” Again, when the marriage tie 
was made legally soluble, dramatic writers vied with one another 
in treating the subject, chiefly in the humorous way. They have 
gone on doing so, with increasing boldness, ever since. Daly’s 
“Divorce” was the first American play upon the subject—but 
he did not see the joke and he did not strive to spread the infec- 
He did his most serious best, acting through the vastly 
powerful suggestive agency of drama, to “ show that marital dis- 
agreements usually begin with self-love and pride, and that they 
grow out of unions where each party marries for his or her own 
happiness and forgets the other’s.”. Once more, when he revived 
Wycherly’s comedy, “ The Country Wife,” for the sake of the 
wonderfully realized attraction of one of its characters, he so 
adapted it as to make it a genuine success with the elimination of 
the odious indecency of the original. This is “ bowdlerizing” I 
suppose. Well, when an expert like Augustin Daly does the 
“bowdlerizing ” it becomes a fine art in itself; like great surgery, 
it cuts away that which is foul and diseased without injuring the 
body from which the excrescences are removed. An unskilful 
surgeon would make a butchery of the same job. 

If ever there was a true vocation to follow a particular calling 
in life, Augustin Daly’s was that one. The theater drew him 
from his earliest boyhood days, in Norfolk, Virginia, where his 
parents, who were born in Ireland, settled after their marriage. 
Daly’s father was a sea captain, and after his death, which 
occurred when the future dramatist-manager was a young boy, 
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the widow removed to New York, where Augustin Daly and his 
brother, Joseph Francis Daly, began at once to haunt the play- 
houses. Then, while still a youth, Daly plunged into theatrical 
journalism, becoming critic for no fewer than five newspapers 
simultaneously ! 

But he had, not been born to write about what he could do as 
few others were capable of doing, and with “ Leah the Forsaken,” 
his first play, produced in 1863, in Niblo’s Garden, with Kate 
Bateman in the lead, he was launched with a great success as a 
dramatist, in a play which has remained one of the most popular 
of modern dramas. Many other productions from his pen fol- 
lowed through the long years of his career, with varying for- 
tunes, but Daly as a dramatist would never have been the 
Augustin Daly whose place is so deservedly high, indeed unique, 
in the history of American and English drama. He was a creaior 
in the difficult and exasperating art of play management, play 
production; he was a great interpreter of the dramatic values 
that escaped the scrutiny of other managers in plays accessible 
to all. Moreover, he was a master in the even more difficult art 
of managing artists. He could divine talent or genius in raw 
recruits passed over by others. Nay, more, and an even more 
notable evidence of his clairvoyant capacity, he could see in old 
and seasoned artists, men and women habituated to certain parts 
and certain customary manners, hidden abilities for doing other 
and better things, which sometimes they themselves were the last 
to suspect they possessed. To crown all, he understood, and 
could convey to others, artists and public alike, his understanding 
and appreciation of Shakespeare. 

The record of his immense labors, as set forth in this stout 
volume, is perfectly astonishing. That one man could work like 
this is an inspiration to all readers. And through it all; through 
all these detailed chronicles of innumerable productions, involv- 
ing the most exasperating conflicts and differences with sensitive 
artists, and rivals, and business reverses—what a serenity of good 
temper did not Daly maintain; what a beautiful ability to make 
and keep friends in all the ranks of life. His biographer quietly 
records in one place, very inconspicuously, the fact that in one 
season alone, in addition to all his own enterprises, he personally 
supervised or donated five charitable performances. The scores 
of letters—from great celebrities like Tennyson, and Irving, and 
Bret Harte, and Mark Twain, and Howells, down to eccentric 
characters of Broadway—bear witness to the wealth of love 
which belonged to Augustin Daly. The few words with which 
the brother-biographer, whose own pride and affection though 
never obtruded make his work sweet-toned throughout, records 
the sudden deaths of Augustin’s two boys, Austin ‘and Leonard, 
aged eleven and fourteen years, make beautiful reading. ‘“ After 
this dreadful blow, my brother’s heart was filled with a great 
love and solicitude for all children. He seemed to behold now 
in all the young, and especially in little wanderers, his own. I 
have seen him stop a crying child ‘in the street to inquire its 
trouble, take it by the hand, and restore it to its home. In count- 
less ways he sought to help the helpless.” And when, after his 
death, in Paris, in 1899, and St. Patrick’s Cathedral had witnessed 
the last solemn scene in the master-dramatist’s earthly career, 
his will was opened, it began with a characteristic passage which 
seems to me to reveal the well-springs of spiritual life which 
explains the influence and the true success of Augustin Daly: 
“In making this my last will and testament I ask the forgiveness 
and prayers of any whom I have injured at any time and freely 
forgive any and all who have injured me in any way whatever; 
and I pray that Almighty God may be merciful to us all.” 

So, even although the sign of Moneybaum & Goldstein, or 
whosoever it is, now hangs above the darkened and desolated 
Daly’s Theater, and the epileptic advertisements of the commer- 
cial stage meretriciously dominate Broadway, the work and the 
influence of Augustin Daly cannot be in vain. 

MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 






















































































REVIEWS 


A Social History of the American Family. By ArtHur W. 
Catuoun, Ph. D. Vol. I. Colonial Period. Cleveland: The Ar- 
thur W. Clark Co. $5.00. 

In the preparation of this, the first of three volumes on the 
American family, “the true claims of the dispassionate historical 
spirit,” writes Dr. Clark, “ have been steadily held in view.” Yet 
he rightly fears that to lay aside “ prepossessions ” for which our 
earlier historians and novelists are responsible, will be found im- 
possible by many, and these will confound “the disclosures 
of science with the product of the muck-raker.” It should be said 
at once that Dr. Calhoun is far removed from the mire of the 
muck-raker. A serious historian, and brave enough to under- 
take a task from which many have shrunk, he has written a 
book which cannot be neglected by the student of social science. 
Dr. Calhoun faced “an absolute dearth of connected and sys- 
tematic material.on the general history of the American fam- 
ily,” and if he has not given us that history, he has at least 
gathered and arranged a mass of fact which brings the work 
much nearer accomplishment. 

With this granted, it seems fairly clear that on more than one 
point, Dr. Calhoun himself has allowed “ prepossession” to ob- 
scure the reality of sober fact. In medieval days, he writes (p. 
13), “women were regarded sometimes as perils, again as ob- 
jects of worship.” This is frightfully loose writing, embodying 
a thesis quite incapable of proof. The author, indeed, does not 
attempt a proof, and it is rather surprising to note, in a work 
of this character, the guileless reliance placed upon a production 
so obviously partisan and unreliable as Bebel’s “ Woman and 
Socialism.” Again, without shadow of proof, or even reference 
to authority, Dr. Calhoun allows himself to inveigh against that 
“ medieval ecclesiastical jugglery which sold divorces while pre- 
tending to forbid them,” and to remark that in those days, 
“chastity was not incumbent upon men.” Statements such as 
these naturally throw suspicion upon the historian’s ability to see 
clearly and judge fairly. As to Luther, Dr. Calhoun has not 
taken counsel of the panegyrists. That “reformer,” he thinks, 
“looked at morals in a superficial way, as scarcely more than 
a department of politics belonging to the care of the State”; 
consequently, he “followed the secular theory of marriage,” 
regarding it as “a worldly, extrinsic thing.” It was not strange, 
therefore, that “the reformers did not always avoid immorality 
in their loose handling of marriage” (p. 25), that they favored 
divorce, and “even sanctioned bigamy” (p. 26). Dr. Calhoun 
paints a dark and unwelcome picture of Colonial life and man- 
ners. Yet it is certainly true that “laxity of opinion and teach- 
ing on the sacredness of the marriage bond goes back 
to Continental Protestants of the sixteenth century” (p. 44), and 
that this laxity soon wrought, not only in Europe, but in New 
England “horrible moral deterioration among the people” (p. 

44). In other words, it is in the “ holy reformers,” whose fourth 
centenary now attracts attention, that the main source of sexual 
sin and matrimonial irregularities in the Colonies is to be found. 
Dr. Calhoun does not clearly indicate this connection; possibly 
we may look for a completer and more philosophical summing- 
up in the final volume, which should by all means contain a 
copious index. P. L. B. 


Various Discourses. By the Rev. T. J. CAmpsett, S.J. New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., $2.00. 

To mark appropriately and fittingly the fiftieth anniversary 
of Father Campbell’s entrance into the Society of Jesus, which 
was observed this fall, his many friends persuaded him to col- 
lect in this volume some of the more notable discourses bear- 
ing on historical, sociological, ecclesiastical and educational topics 
which he has delivered during the last thirty-five years or more. 
A mere glance at the titles of the twenty-six addresses in the 
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book and at the subheads which explain on what occasion each 
discourse was given indicates how wide the range is of this dis- 
tinguished Jesuit’s powers and in what high regard he has been 
held when an important event demanded a forceful and 
eloquent speaker. He was chosen to preach, for example, at 
the obsequies of Father Hecker in 1888, and again at the Paulist 
Jubilee of 1910. By a very remarkable chain of circumstances 
Father Campbell is the one who gave the discourse both at 
Bishop McDonnell’s consecration in 1892 and at his silver jubilee 
last spring. In 1898 Father Campbell explained to the Baptists 
of Colgate University the Church’s teaching on marriage; the 
following year he told the United States Catholic Historical 
Society “Who Delayed the Establishment of the American 
Hierarchy”; while “ Jesuit Education,” ‘“ The Higher Educa- 
tion of Women,” “ The Only True American School System” 
and “ The Genesis of Socialism” are other papers of permanent 
value which are included in the volume. Father Campbell’s 
renown as an authority on the history of the Church in North 
America makes such discourses as “ The Reconsecration of the 
Father Rasle Monument,” “The Eucharist in the Early Mis- 
sions of North America” and “ The Unveiling of the Tablet 
in Honor of Jean Nicolet” particularly interesting and inform- 
ing. W. D. 


The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics. By CuHartes H. GRaAnp- 
GENT, A.B., L.H.D., Professor of Romance Languages in Har- 
vard University. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $1.35. 

From among “the sixty most beautiful ladies of the city,” 
mentioned in the poet’s “Vita Nuova,’ the lecturer seeks to 
segregate and identify the few who have won special tribute in 
Dante’s verse; but without success. His appraisal, however, of 
the various allusions to fair women in the lyrics makes its 
learned appeal to the student and lover of Dante, who will not 
let the least grain of a new revelation about their favorite 
escape them. To such a one the book will be full of interest. 
Pietra is a “creature of flesh and blood, the object of a tran- 
sient and belated infatuation,” Matilda and the “ Beauteous 
Lady ” are one and the same, Lisetta is “ Lady Philosophy,” and 
Beatrice ‘“ The Gentle Lady.” Three other ladies are occasionally 
referred to, the same probably behind whom Dante attempted 
to hide his devotion to Beatrice. Professor Grandgent draws 
the following conclusion from his study of “The Ladies of 
Dante’s Lyrics”: 


First Dante’s fancy is stirred by a real person; then hav- 
ing come to regard this person as a symbol of something 
abstract, he little by little loses consciousness of the reality 
and consecrates himself to the cult of the symbol. Hav- 
ing reached this last stage, he believes, or tries to persuade 
himself, that his whole experience has been an allegory. 
Thus the sympathetic little creature who, looking down 
from a window, inspired in the poet a sentimental affection, 
was transformed into Lady Philosophy, ‘“ daughter of God, 
queen: of the universe.” 


The lectures in the volume were given last February in the 


city of Cleveland, according to the provisions of the McBride 
Lecture Fund of Western Reserve University. WwW. T. TF. 


Russia as I Know It. By Harry De Winort, F. R. G. S. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00. 

The author of this interesting book, who tells us that he has 
lived four years in Russia and traversed about 50,000 miles of 
its territory, describes for English-speaking readers the city 
and village life the Russians of today lead, tells what curious 
customs they have and what a vast empire they inhabit. Rus- 
sian Asia, it must be remembered, covers an area of nearly 
6,000,000 square miles, a region big enough to hold the entire 
United States, including Alaska, and all the countries of Europe 
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besides except Russia, whose 200,000 square miles would not 
fit in. The population of Russia is now about 180,000,000, and 
is increasing so rapidly that the author computes that in fifty 
years it will number 300,000,000 souls. The country, moreover, 
will easily support them, for Russia’s resources are practically 
unlimited. Of especial interest are Mr. De Windt’s chapters 
on “My Friend the Moujik,” on “The Cossack in Peace and 
War,” “Darker Siberia” and “Frozen Asia.” The town of 
Yakutsk, which is situated in Northern Siberia on the Lena 
River, enjoys the reputation, he tells us, of being perhaps the 
most isolated, uncomfortable and depressing town in the coun- 
try. It is credited with being “the coldest place in winter and 
the hottest in summer in the world.” The soil is frozen to a 
depth of 700 feet, forty inches of which thaw out during the 
warm season. The author also assures us that the Siberian 
Tchuktchis are “ without exception the filthiest race” in crea- 
tion, and that their favorite amusement is drinking heavy po- 
tations of cheap American whisky and then merrily shooting 
at one another. Though many of Mr. De Windt’s pages will 
make readers suspect that he is whitewashing the Russians 
considerably, the volume seems to be full of accurate, first- 
hand information about that little understood race and their 


country. W. D. 


A New Series of Adventures. By Davin 
Garden City, N. Y.: 


Great Possessions. 
Grayson. Illustrated by THomMAs Focarty. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.30. 

It may be safe to say that when many of David Grayson’s 
contemporaries are not even a name, a book like “Great Pos- 
will still appeal; it has the human touch that will 
make it do so. And yet it seems equally safe to assert that 
the book will never have a large circle of readers. What 
friends it will have must be few and fit. Graysonianism is fast 
becoming a cult, and supposedly connotes limitation of member- 
ship. If you have ever enjoyed such simple things as biting the 
twig of a birch tree, smelling the sweet white violet, reading 
in the open fields, whiffing the odors of a coming meal, seeing 
May coloring the wild-grape leaves along country walls, in- 
haling the despairing fragrance of grass freshly cut, trudging 
through snowdrifts, caring for a garden, doing a bit of farm 
work: then you are among the chosen few. You will read 
appreciatively and interestedly, wondering the while, all through 
this book of such experiences and adventures as come to one 
who is alert for them, who realizes that eye and ear can be 
trained to see and hear as well as that the nose and tongue 
can be made to enlarge our researches magnificent. Only if you 
have found and studied and loved for yourself the wild flowers 
of our Eastern fields—buttercup, chickweed, wild rose, geranium, 
hepatica, laurel, trailing arbutus, aster, goldenrod, daisy, bone- 
set, Solomon’s seal, blue flags, five-fingers—you will feelingly 
understand David Grayson’s claim that these are “Great Pos- 
sessions.” Only if you can pierce below the surfaces of men, 
auctioneers, line-men, soap-box orators, millionaires, stone- 
masons, farmers, herb-gatherers, and can see there prospects that 
thrill and delight, will you understandingly feel what David 
Grayson’s allusions to these several classes mean. But not 
enough is made of all these wonderful things spread out for 
our daily enjoyment to cause thanks to well up in our bosoms 
to the Giver, God, and to lead to the reflection of the more 
transcendently wonderful beyond. Too much insistence is placed 
upon our life here, and in this lies danger to the permanency 
of the book. “On any terms life is good. The only woe, 
the only Great Woe, is the woe of never having been born. 
Sorrow, yes; failure, yes; weakness, yes; the sad loss of dear 
friends, yes! But oh! the good God: I still live!” The book 
is very well written, and finely illustrated in color and black 
and white by Thomas Fogarty, whose pictures are appropriately 
of the field, fieldy. GLB 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The six best-selling novels during October, according to the 
Bookman, were these: “Christine,” Cholmondeley; “The 
Dwelling Place of Light,” Churchill; “Long Live the King,” 
Rinehart; “The Soul of a Bishop,’ Wells; “ Extricating Oba- 
diah,” Lincoln, and “The Salt of the Earth,” Sidgwick. All 
but the last two have already been reviewed in these columns. 
“ Extricating Obadiah” (Appleton, $1.50) is another whole- 
some story of Cape-Cod folk by the creator of “ Mary-’Gusta,” 
but it is not so interesting and well-constructed a story as the 
latter. It tells how the resourceful Captain Noah Newcomb 
extricates Obadiah Burgess, his former cabin-boy, from the 
difficulties and embarrassments in which the sudden acquisition 
of wealth involves him. “The Salt of the Earth” is a war- 
novel which professes to interpret the German mind and stimu- 
late American patriotism. 


“Great French Sermons” (Herder, $1.90) is a reprint of 
translations from the sermons of Bossuet, Bourdaloue and 
Masillon, edited by the Rev. D. O’Mahony, B. D., B. C. L. 
The versions are well done and preserve the spirit of the origi- 
nal, and the selection is to be commended. The book makes 
accessible to English readers some of the greatest masterpieces 
of the art of preaching. “ The Boyhood of a Priest,” by Armel 
O’Connor, and “ Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus,” by 
the Rev. R. Ratcliffe, S.J. (Benziger, $0.50 each), are two little 
books of solid piety. The author of the first is a layman, but 
gives good counsels to lads who are nursing a Divine vocation. 
Modesty he well calls “the soul’s appreciation of the body’s 
dignity.” 





“Lucky Bob,” by Francis J. Finn, S.J., and “At the Foot: of 
the Sand Hills,” by Henry S. Spalding, S.J. (Benzinger, $1.00 
each), are new stories for boys. The first tells of the varied 
adventures of a lad who is cast off by his father, takes to the 
flowing road, and meets such original characters as Tom 
Temple and such amiable people as the Reade family. Bob’s 
cheerful disposition wins him his way everywhere. Father 
Spalding’s hero is Walter Blakestone, a Chicago youngster whom 
his friend, Dr. Murt, teaches how to shoot wild ducks and 
other small game. There is a good description of a sand-storm 
in the book and a plot winds in and out. “ Muvver and Me” 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.00), by Robert Livingston is well de- 
scribed as “a little book of ,old-fashioned rhymes for new- 
fangled kiddies,” and contains two dozen sets of verses which 
relate the daily doings of a little boy, a little girl and their 
mother. Milo Winter’s numerous pictures are real illustra- 
tions. It is much to be feared that Catholic readers will find 
that Florence Converse’s “The Blessed Birthday, a Christmas 
Miracle Play” (Dutton, $0.75), deals too familiarly with the 
Christ-Child to be acceptable. 








“Charred Wood, a Mystery Story” (Reilly & Britton, $1.25), 
by “ Myles Muredach” (Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley), is a healthy, 
better-for-the-reading mystery story which is commendable in 
every phase and will be thoroughly enjoyed by every reader of 
taste. Mark Griffin falls in love with Ruth, the pretty and winsome 
heroine, only to find that a mystery is connected with her life. 
He is loved in turn and then discovers an accepted rival. The 
solution of this maze forms the plot of the story, introducing in 
its solution an absorbing affair of international consequences. 
One of the chief characters of the story is Father Murray, a 
priest, artistically drawn and giving, in an unobtrusive way, a 
splendid portrayal of the Catholic church. The book deserves a 
large circulation and the author sincere congratulation ——The 

















scene of “In Spite of All” (Benziger, $1.00), by Edith Stani- 


forth, is the romantic English north country at the time of the — 


Boer War. It is a story, Catholic in tone, with a good plot and 


interest sufficiently sustained. The rapidity with which hearts . 


appear as trumps near the close of the book is somewhat bewild- 
ering. The character of Charlie is true to life and winning —— 
Abbie Farwell Brown’s “Surprise House” (Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.00), is an instructive and amusing story for boys and girls, 
centering on an eccentric aunt’s legacy of a library filled with all 
sorts of surprises. Mary, twelve years old, the lucky heiress, is 
led by the Shakespeare-quotation process not only to a love of 
the great poets, but to the several hiding places of treasure Aunt 
Nan has contrived——Kentucky has suffered much at the hands 
of nightriders and novelists, but “ Kildares of Storm” (Century, 
$1.40), by Eleanor Mercein Kelly, is a cruel and unmerited blow. 
“People might do such things,” says one of the characters, “ but 
they wouldn’t sit around and talk about them.” The criticism 
aptly applies to this prosy book, which tries to be naughty but 
succeeds only in being vulgar and stupid. 





“For France” (Doubleday, $1.50) is a handsome volume made 
up of stories, poems, music, drawings, etc., which more than a 
hundred of America’s best-known men and women offer as 
tributes of admiration to our sister-republic. Cardinal Gibbons 
reminds the reader what the Church in this country owes to 
France; Gertrude Atherton describes what “Two Heroines of 
France” did, John McCormick writes a page on “Ireland and 
France,” and the allusions to Joan of Arc as typifying her coun- 
try’s spirit are quite frequent. Some of the passages submitted 
by their authors are not particularly appropriate, and others ap- 
pear to have been unfortunately rescued from the waste-basket. 
We could well have spared, for instance, Mr. Huneker’s con- 
tribution. The following poem, “ France,” by Percy Mackaye, is 
of a higher quality than most of the verses appearing in the vol- 
ume: 


Half-artist and half-anchorite, 
Part siren and part Socrates, 

Her face—alluring fair, yet recondite— 
Smiled through her salons and academies. 


Lightly she wore her double mask, 
ill sudden, at War’s kindling spark, 
Her inmost self, in shining mail and casque, 
Blazed to the world her single soul—Jeanne d’Arc! 


The Christmas note is sounded in the December Catholic 
World by Charles Phillips’ excellent paper on “The Drama 
of the Nativity,” in which he describes the wealth of literature 
we have on the subject, and by the following poem of Franklin 
C. Keyes, entitled ‘“ Christmas”: 


The great folk of the little town 
They turned their Lord away 

“There is no room within!” they heard 
The gruff inn-keeper say,— 

And morning came, and no one knew 
That it was Christmas day. 


Upon the pinnacle of time 
Those careless people stood, 

The centuries had met that night 
In Bethlehem the good, 

And from the dawn each claimed its name. 
Yet no one understood. 


O Bethlehem, the ages pass 
And leave that night behind, 
And still the inn is full of mirth 
Where many men go blind,— 
But some have gone into the night 
Thy little Child to find. 
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EDUCATION 
The Saving Sense 


F all Shakespeare’s exquisite comedies ‘As You Like It” 
should be reckoned the teacher’s own. Not so much that 
we “comates and brothers in exile’’ are quite free from the 
“peril of the envious court,” and find sweet “the uses of ad- 
versity” nor that “This our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in running brooks, Sermons in 
stones and good in everything,” but therein is depicted in varied 
forms a quality most indispensable to the successful pedagogue: 
the saving sense of humor. Neither morbidity nor mawkishness 
is his fit colaborer; it is the virtuous mean of humor that puts 
to flight the one and the other. It is an excellent antiseptic 
as the years plod along, and an efficient prophylactic against 
professorial eccentricities and pedagogic excesses. Being noth- 
ing more than a well-developed sense of proportion it can 
grasp the incongruous, laugh at the ludicrous, diffusing all the 
while brightness on blue Mondays and sunshine on rainy 
Fridays. ; 
AN INDEFINABLE SOMETHING 


The writer will not attempt here to define the saving sense 
of humor. For he recalls the lamentable end that over- 
took that professor who never used a term, the definition of 
which he could not give according to its proximate genus and 
specific difference. Having made this his proud boast, the word 
“humor” one day escaped from his lips, whereupon a pupil 
promptly asked for a definition of the word. The professor 
was distraught, insisted that the time for questions had not yet 
come, but promised a full reply at the weekly repetition. On 
the morrow something unheard of occurred, the professor was 
excused from lecture. He had hid himself among the tomes of 
the college’s spacious library, in secret consultation with all 
commentaries, glossaries and dictionaries marked “H,” but his 
search was in vain. Waiving then the definition of humor let 
us study it in the threefold aspect so delightfully portrayed by 
the great dramatist. 


TOUCHSTONE 


HE “clownish fool” makes an early appearance. The chid- 
ing he receives for his first quip makes him bemoan the 
fact “ That fools may not-speak wisely what wise men do fool- 
ishly.” He is perhaps Shakespeare’s most delectable fool, but a 
fool all the same. ‘“ Thou speakest wiser than thou are aware 
of.” His retorts are not all courteous nor his reproofs all 
valiant. Professional humor surfeits soon. It has a rather 
doubtful place in any classroom. Pleasantries carefully set in a 
notebook, learned and conned by rote may serve to liven a 
dull hour, but that real spontaneity so essential to humor is 
lacking. The professor’s prepared facetiae are usually greeted 
by that insincerest of laughters, the forced chuckle of the tactful 
subordinate. Above all is it against all canons of up-to-date 
pedagogy to keep a stock in trade wherefrom are drawn at set 
intervals. witticisms of questionable age, none the better for 
their careful preservation on the margin of the lecturer’s manu- 
script. However, though professional humor is apt to be awk- 
ward and inartistic, it were better to be preparedly pleasant than 
not pleasant at all. 
JACQUES i 
HE humor of Jacques is not so obvious. He is called 
“Monsieur Melancholy” and herein is his great glory. 
But meeting with Touchstone he is enraptured and craves as his 
fit apparel the fool’s motley. 
“O that I were a fool! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat.” 
We have always felt greatly consoled at the play’s end when 
Jacques will not join in the dancing melodies and true delights 
of the nuptial festivity, but hies him off to meet Duke Frederick 




















































that with him he may embrace the religious life and forswear 
the pompous court. How fortunate that he did not go to some 
teaching Order! Such cynical humor as his should not find a 
place in the classroom. He is a self-absorbed individual ever 
craving to give vent to his satirical inspirations. His wit is 
that of the fault-finder, his sententiousness that of the misan- 
thrope. No matter where, in forest or at court, he never lacks 
material for censure. Ever ready to chide or satirize others, he 
frequently cuts with that bitterest and cheapest of weapons, the 
sharp tongue of sarcasm. The potion of his humor is rarely 
served well-seasoned; his fun must be mixed with gall. His 
supply of cold water would chill those less gifted with a sense 
of humor, but he meets his match in Orlando. 


Jacques: I thank you for your company; but good faith 
I had as lief have been myself alone. 

Orlando: And so had |: but for fashion’s sake I thank 
you too for your society. 

Jacques: God b’ wi’ you! let’s meet as little as we can. 

Orlando: I do desire that we may be better strangers. 
How too he repines at the chase’s cruelty and heaves forth 

groans and moans for a wounded stag; yet at the service of 
venison we doubt if Jacques was the most thoughtful of others. 
Sarcasm often has as its inseparable companion a churlish con- 
ceit which always rejoices that its owner is not like the rest of 
men, though the rest of men might most sincerely thank God 
for the same. For Jacques observes: 

I have neither the scholar’s melancholy which is emula- 
tion; nor the musician’s which is fantastical; nor the cour- 
tier’s which is proud; nor the lawyer’s which is politic; nor 
the lady’s which is nice; nor the lover’s which is all of these: 
but it is a melancholy of mine own, compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects, and, indeed, the sun- 
dry contemplation of my travels, on which my often rumina- 
tion wraps me in a most humorous sadness. 

A most humorous sadness! Rather a most sad specimen of 
humor. Jacques is a most attractive creation of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic genius. He looks well on the stage and his sayings are 
often quoted; but on the real stage of life where real men 
and real women are the players and have real entrances and 
real exits, no Jacques is wanted at any one of our seven ages, 
least of all before that of the “whining schoolboy, creeping 
like snail unwillingly to school.” 

ROSALIND 
UR third type is the happiest and healthiest of all: 


“Let no face be kept in mind 
But the face of Rosalind.” 


Her sportive nature sheds a radiance over everything. To 
many others besides Orlando her sweet gaiety and delicious 
freshness make her, “The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive 
she.” Her sense of humor is surely saving; when she appears 
the weather indications are: Fair and continued moderate tem- 
perature. Her perfect grasp of what will please and of what 
will not; makes her roguish merriment drop “like the gentle 
rain from heaven upon the place beneath.” All seems so natu- 
ral we could not have imagined her acting otherwise. She is 
consistently merry and inoffensively jocose. What a pleasant 
jest that she is the confidante of Orlando in his ecstacies over 
her undisguised self, and becomes substitute for herself when he 
practises love-making to his Rosalind. What marvelous in- 
ventiveness she displays, what delicious persiflage she indulges 
in. Thus she recounts, for instance, the marks of a man in love: 
“A lean cheek a blue eye and sunken .. . an 
unquestionable _ spirit a beard neglected . .. and 
everything demonstrating a careless desolation.” Her quick, 
bright retorts, unmixed with the dross of bitterness or sarcasm 
betray a sense of humor which if realized in the classroom 
would go a great way towards making the long hours less 
weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. It is easy to be ponderous, 
for unabridged dictionaries and encyclopedias, however con- 
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venient for reference, rarely stimulate and inspire. They are 
rather dull substitutes for the viva-voce explanation that falls 
from the lips of one who can view a subject in a happy pleasant 
way and drive home a lesson by a brisk up-to-date illustration. 
In the classroom mistakes are of course made, but not always 
by the pupils. Without a sense of humor the foibles and follies 
of our charges, their intellectual eccentricities and incessant 
vagaries render the teacher’s life a martyrdom of monotony. 
This work-a-day world is indeed full of briers, but to Rosalind 
they are burs thrown upon her in holiday foolery which she 
simply “hems” away. Granted a keen perception of incon- 
gruities with a happy gift for discovering their bright side, and 
the still happier grace of always choosing the kindlier, more 
sympathetic view, the pedagogue ceases to be the traditional 
bespectacled fanatic in frowns and becomes the elder brother 
who takes pride in each forward step made by his pupils. 
He will not marvel that the younger members of the family 
do not grasp fully and faithfully in five short minutes what has 
taken him five long hours and more to master. The saving 
sense of humor sees another’s point of view; it can sympathize 
as well with those in joy as with those in sorrow. “ Well, I 
will forget the present condition of my estate to rejoice in 
yours.” A keen perception of the humorous drives away the 
fault-finder ; it is proof against carping criticism and is the touch- 
stone of character, for it finds good in everything. It makes 
teaching “as you like it.” 
W. CoLeMAN Nevis, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Into the Temple 


T has always seemed to me that one of the most witheringly 

scornful passages in the New Testament is that from which 
the caption of this article is taken: “ Two men went up into 
the temple to pray.” Quite aside from the purely Scriptural 
interpretation of the passage, a contemplative reading of the 
parable will reveal a world, or even an eternity, of scorn in- 
tended for the proud head of the man or woman who avoids 
the issue. 

It will not be difficult to find a modern application. Those 
who avoid the issue are as numerous in our day as in the olden 
time though their ways may be different. Often we do not 
draw near enough to home when we grow pensive on modern 
problems; we are apt to wander far from the direct path to 
apply some right principle, which exactly fits our own laxity, 
to a fallen brother. When one hears an exceptionally sharp 
sermon, to seek to fit what one has heard to an openly careless 
brother or sister, is human nature. Somehow or other it is an 
exceedingly rigorous thing to get into a disposition which will 
lead us up to the grill for a roasting. It is the beam and the 
mote: we can see the one because distance gives perspective 
and because weak human nature prefers to pass by the too 
closely personal. And so, as I am showing, even as I write 
of it, the defect in one’s own makeup goes unnoticed. 


““SoMETHING Must Be Done” 


HEN I hear business men discussing practical economics 

in the form of better wages, improved working condi- 
tions, and shorter hours, I sometimes get a mental renewal of 
that Scriptural word-picture of the men who went into the 
temple to pray. Often in such discussions there is great bandy- 
ing of words; arguments based on “overhead expense,” “the 
necessity for helping the worker,” “the ideality of being a real 
man,” and similar sonorous, though unpractised, sentiments are 
perplexingly plentiful. Generally there is in these symposia 
a deep-seated conviction that thousands of workers are not 
being given a chance to lead a decent life; that many men 
are dragged into twentieth-century paganism because their 
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hours of work make church attendance impossible; that many 
women are being forced out of the home by economic neces- 
sity. There is as often a feeling expressed that “ something” 
should be done to remedy conditions. Time after time I have 
watched the discussion wax warm and wrathful; I have mar- 
veled at the dexterity with which the debaters threw plan after 
plan into the hopper of talk; and I have marveled even more 
when I watched the inconsiderable grist of social legislation 
that was sometimes the result. The consensus of opinion was 
that this and that and the other should be legislated into helpful- 
ness. 

I do not care to enumerate the number of these gatherings 
it has been my misfortune to attend. In the capacity of jour- 
nalist, and not as one who has power to employ another, I have 
been present at a goodly number. Invariably these gatherings 
have eventuated in the manner which I suggested a moment 
ago; legislation. It appeared to be the only “sure cure” for 
the problems which have arisen between him who labors and 
him who pays for the labor. 


MoNEYBAGS AND EFFICIENCY 


HE ironic part of business men’s legislative methods of 
industrial salvation becomes apparent when one is intro- 
duced to the speakers. Let us make the acquaintance of sev- 
eral. In a recent gathering a capitalist was the leader of the 
discussion, as became his forcefulness. Now, let it be known 
that in his office he employs seventy-five girls. Their average 
weekly wage is $5.50. During the monthly discounting periods, 
these young ladies have to report for evening work which 
stretches out its weary length until it breaks into the semi- 
gloom of the following morning. There is a State law which 
prohibits the employment of female workers for a longer per- 
iod than eight hours a day. Yet the capitalist would seek to 
curb the rapacity of employers by legislation. Poor fellow, he 
simply lacks the power of bringing the application home to 
himself. 

Another vociferous pleader at this ensemble was an efficiency 
engineer. He might be pictured as the highest type of driving, 
twentieth-century, business man. He can grade blood-pressure 
in terms of work down to the last foot-pound. Working condi- 
tions, he argued, should make it possible for employees to dis- 
charge their duties with ease and pleasure. I have been in his 
office. It is a blank wall on three sides; the open side faces 
an alley which is unpaved and collects water from a foundry 
across the way. Winter and summer a cloud of ill-smelling 
steam ascends to the windows of that office, enters and is 
breathed by the workers. The office, the brain of the corpora- 
tion, is in the least desirable portion of the building. There 
is no fire-escape, and in spite of the fact that breathers of such 
air could not develop athletically, in case of fire they would 
be expected to go unaided from their third-story shelf safely 
to the ground. A State law requires that all three-story build- 
ings housing many people, shall be provided with fire-escapes. 


BuSINESS IS BUSINESS 


HAVE reserved Mr. Business-is-Business because he is the 

least agreeable of the conferees to meet. Once upon a 
time I worked for him. He tried to drive every human senti- 
ment out of me by drilling me in his favorite motto, “ Business 
is business.” In his counting-room it was taboo to indulge 
the slightest thought for others. Courtesy was knocked into 
the corner by a brutal, official “ Get to work!” Women received 
the same uncompromising treatment as men. To display a pic- 
ture or a flower on desk-top was placing a match to a maga- 
zine. Gossip, chat, greetings, the little nameless courtesies of 
daily life that do so much to drive out the gloom and bring 
in the joy, were indulged sub rosa, if they were indulged at 
all. Mr. B. had a way of lifting His eyes suddenly from his 
work to dagger any offender back to his task in discomfiture, 
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and it never failed to quell the bravest. There was no cessa- 
tion, no easing-up, no comradeship, no humanity in that office. 
We could not even admire Mr. B. because he drove himself 
hardest of all; but now and then, when the occasion was favo- 
rable, we would whisper wonderingly to one another about his 
powers of endurance and ask: ‘‘ How does he do it?” 

Yet Mr. B. suggested legislation as a remedy for economic 
problems. What possible good would legislation do for the 
workers in Scrooge’s office? Here an employer had within his 
reach a number of men and women who were actually beggared 
of companionship during their working day. Their business life 
was a congealing process; cold, stark misery. Kindness would 
have changed it all. But Mr. B., as I look back on our ex- 
periences with him, was not once kind to me, save when he 
dismissed me. 

Yes, many men go up into the temple to pray; those who 
hypocritically pray and prey are the worst. 

Epwarp F, Mouter, Litt. B. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


A Test of American 
Democracy 


ERHAPS the most hopeful sign of American democracy is 
the fact made manifest in the aftermath of the New York 
elections, that neither newspaper influence nor the power of 
money was able to corrupt the voters. Alluding to this ex- 
hibition of inherent vigor in our national institutions, the new 
York writes : 


It is to the everlasting credit of the three-quarter million 
voters of New York that they refused to be corrupted in the 
last municipal campaign by the expenditure of one million 
two hundred and twenty nine thousand six hundred and 
ninety-five dollars by the Mitchel Fusion Committee. It is 
a significant and inspiring commentary upon the integrity 
and independence of the vast body of the men who make 
up the voters of this world metropolis that they preserved 
their civic character and their individual concept of popular 
government in the face of this colossal slush fund, which 
big business and the selfish corporations had massed and 
marshaled to control the election. 


If the election had done nothing more than to break down 
“blind faith in the sheer insolent power of money to do any- 
thing” we might well be grateful for its results. 


American 


Interesting Letters from 
Little Folk 


| agle-sangrenge mene reading are the letters from the little folk 
who so heroically save their pennies, until they can send 
them for the purchase of a heathen baby, when at last 
the necessary five dollars have gathered in the home bank or 
in the class mission-savings establishment. “The babies must 
be awfully cheap in your country,” reads one class-letter to the 
director of the Holy Childhood, “ you couldn’t buy them around 
here for five dollars.” The boys, who apparently had indulged 
in romantic literature, wanted the baby named either “ Cassa- 
bianca” or “ Gwendolin,” but the girls voted to give her the 
more glorious name of Our Lady, “because we want the 
Blessed Virgin to watch over our god-child.” The motto of 
one little financier, doing successful business for the Kingdom 
of Heaven, was: “Save your pennies and buy a ticket for a 
poor dying baby’s entrance into Heaven.” Encouraged at home 
and aided by his sisters, he had placed some fifty Holy Child- 
hood mission banks in the hands of generous friends. In one 
year the little circle gathered forty dollars for the noble cause. 
“We have enough money to buy sixteen little heathen babies,” 
write the pupils of St. Kilian’s school, Hartford, Wis., in an 
outburst of enthusiasm. “We are sending eighty dollars and 
the enclosed list of names of which we are very proud. When- 
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ever we had five dollars the Rev. Father came over in school 
and then we named our baby, and drew little slips of paper 
to see who would be sponsors.” The sending of five dollars 
to secure the Baptism of a pagan child is a custom evidently 
not to be restricted to children. It is a beautiful way of win- 
ning God’s favors for ourselves and in particular for our own 
little ones, and of remembering the departed. “Today is the 
birthday of our little Marie, who departed this life for Heaven 
several weeks ago,” a friend of the dear child angel writes. 
“She cares naught now for the presents we could give her; 
and yet there is one gift which we will send her and which 
will please her. It is the souls of two little heathen children.” 
They were to bear the name of Marie and of the friend who 
had ransomed them for her. Surely the Christ Child will be 
pleased even far more greatly with the same sweet birthday 


gift. 


A Jewish Judgment on the 
National Teachers’ Agency 


HE American Israelite does not find AMERICA severe enough 

in its exposure of the unwarranted action of the National 

Teachers’ Agency in asking for Protestant teachers to fill cer- 

tain vacancies in our public schools. The recent correspondence 

upon this subject, printed in our columns, may make plain that 

humor is no less effective a weapon than denunciation. The 
Israelite writes: 


America, a leading Catholic journal, in a humorous edi- 
torial calls attention to a circular issued by the National 
Teachers’ Agency, Inc., asking for teachers to fill vacancies 
in a number of schools in the smaller towns in each of which 
it is specified that the applicant must be Protestant, AMERICA 
is inclined to treat this matter lightly, but it is far from 
being a trivial thing. It is a symptom of a growing desire 
on the part of a certain class of Protestant churchmen to 
exclude as far as possible from all the higher employments 
those who are not adherents of their particular church. It 
is a mild form of persecution, which can be followed because 
it is not absolutely unlawful, however contrary to American 
ideals. “The moe justifies the means,” it has been claimed, 
is the motto of the Jesuits. The fact is, that to a very 
large degree, it is the rule of action of most religious de- 
nominations where the interest of their church or the win- 
ning of followers is concerned. 


Thus the fire into which the poor Jesuits, like the three Hebrew 
youths, are cast, breaks forth quite unexpectedly to devour their 
tormentors. 


The Pro and Con of 


Evolution 


A® enlightened disquisition upon the subject of “ Evolution: 
Pro and Con” is offered in the pages of the Presbyterian. 

A speaker is introduced as addressing a local society for the 

study of science, and his discourse is thus briefly summarized: 


In the opening of his address he said that he felt there was 
a good deal to be said for the Darwinian theory, but he 
regretted that it was presented in popular lectures and 
college classrooms from one point of view only. The theory 
that all the heterogeneous universe was evolved from one 
primordial homogeneous “ world-stuff” was attractive until 
one learned that new, irresolvable elements are being discov- 
ered every day. Tyndall’s theory that “matter contains in 
itself all the powers and potencies of life” has lost some 
of its luster since fifty years of continuous research and 
experiment still fails to produce organized from non-living 
matter. The theory that all the various forms of animal life 
are developed from simple origins is quite taking until 
we learn that, many as are the variations of species, the 
lines that divide orders of life have never been crossed in 
historic or geologic times. The exhibits made of ptarmigans 
changing their colors with the advance of snowy weather as 
due to nature’s “ protective colorization,” seemed almost con- 
clusive until we note that the crows never get white, and 
crows multiply faster than ptarmigans. And when he re- 
minded his auditors that Huxley said the skeleton of a 
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ten-pound dog, and the skeleton of a cat of like size were 
almost identical, but that there were fifty or more differences 
of structure to be accounted for before we could ascribe 
cat and dog to a common ancestry, the speaker rested his 
case. 

The society promptly proceeded to elect him an honorary 


member. 


A Caution for 
Christmas 


CORRESPONDENT who writes to us that he has three 
children in a parochial school, but does not want to see 
them participating in any festivities in which “tinsel, toys and 
flimsy dresses are banked against lighted candles,” believes that 
the following Christmas recommendation from the State Fire 
Marshal Department of the State of Kansas might well be taken 
to heart by Catholic parents and the heads of Catholic institu- 
tions in charge of children: 

Christmas trees at home should be decorated with metal 
tinsel and white asbestos fiber. Cotton, paper and other 
inflammable material never should be placed on a Christmas 
tree anywhere, and especially at this time, cotton, so neces- 
sary in the manufacture of clothing and war munitions, 
should not be wasted in unnecessary decorations. Set the 
tree securely so that there may be no possibility of the 
children tipping it over. Avoid the use of candles on trees. 
If you think you must have candles, see that the children 
do not light them. Children and matches are a combina- 
tion that frequently results in an untimely death. When 
Christmas is over clean up the trash and haul the tree away 
at once or burn it in some safe place. A dry Christmas 
tree is tinder ready for the spark. Don’t let a tragedy 
occur this year that will spoil all your future Christmases. 
Prudent advice is welcome, even when given, as the corres- 

pondent somewhat timorously observes, by “a man from Kan- 
sas.” Yet who would be heartless enough to suggest the entire 
elimination of candles from the Christmas tree in the home itself! 
Such sentiment, however, should not dispense us from the cau- 
tion wisely recommended by the Kansas fire marshal. 


Small-Farming System 
for Soldiers 


i Bien building up of a small-farming system after the war is 
. urged by Senator Harding of Ohio. The 2,000,000 soldiers 
returning from the front, he argues, will be weaned away from 
their former tasks and associates. If canvasses are undertaken 
months ahead of the disbanding of the armies, and due prepara- 
tions made, a great proportion of these young men, he believes, 
could be induced to establish a farm home. 

The Government should see to it that land is available at 
fair prices. There are great tracts of idle land throughout 
the country. Much of it is for sale at a fair price. There 
is plenty of capital available that is ready for investment in 
that land if proper arrangement is made for its development 
and sale. It probably will not be necessary that the Govern- 
ment should actually handle the land. It should be handled 
under Government supervision, with a guarantee of certain 
maximum profits. 

One obvious difficulty will be that these young men are without 
any experience in farming. At all events, however, some at least 
may be induced to avail themselves of the opportunities the Gov- 
ernment is able to offer them. Various measures, all looking 
towards the accomplishment of this same end, -have been intro- 
duced into Congress during recent sessions. The plan itself is 
doubtless commendable, and, if successful, would greatly benefit 
the nation. If any such measures are taken Catholics should 
see that the young men of their own Faith are placed in loca- 
tions where opportunities for church attendance will not be 
wanting to them. Senator Harding advises that the experiment 
be begun now by placing dependents of soldiers upon such small 
farms. 





